NEW YORK, JUNE, 1892. 


CHOOL BOA 


TEACHERS! PARENTS! 


IS TEN: — The welfare of the pupil requires fresh air and a proper temperature in the school room. The subject of 
warming and ventilating buildings has receiyed the attention, of the best minds —- and has been solved — solved in the most 
successful manner by the Companies named below. They consist of gentlemen of ability and many years’ experience. Theys 3 


vith the associate offices named on this page, are the proprietors and sole owners of the 
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Patents » Systems of Warming,Ventilation, Dry Closets 8 Crematories. 


/ a3 contract given to any office in the Smead Association is the best guarantee that all work will be performed and esis secured 
cording to contract. 


Bs 


=». Weare the sole owners of the original and only perfect system of dry closets. All other so-called systems of Dry and Sanitary 
Jlosets are infringements on our patents. Our Patents have stood the test in the United States Courts, and have been sustained. 
Pe The most handsome book on Warming, Ventilating and Dry Olosets ever printed, together with other printed matter, will be : 
1 arnished free by any of the firms named on this page. 


Our System is for Public Buildings Oniv. 


ASSOCIATE OFFICES AND OWNERS OF SMEAD’S PATENTS. 


AC D. SMEAD & CO., Toledo and Kansas City. , 
SMEAD, WILIS & CO., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
THE SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., Chicago and St. Paul. 
THE SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., Denver. 
T. C. NORTHCOTT, Elmira, N. Y. 
H, L. GREGORY, Washington, D. C. 
THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., Ltd., London, England, 


espondence Solicited. Send for our 125-page Catalogue on “Warming, Ventilation, Dry Closet ne 
Cremation System.” 








| "For the STEAM or HOT WATER Heating of 
COLLEGES, ‘SCHOOLS AND SEMINARIES. 


“ECONOMICAL JN FUEL ! AUTOMAT.C:! SELF-FEEDING ! 


























Horsford's Acid Phosphat 
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‘teh te Mote Larante baal Boling tgs -A wonderful remedy, of 4 > Court 
| Our New Book on Modern House Heating free on application. highest value in mental ee 





nervous exhaustion. 
Over-worked men and wor 
the nervous, weak and debilita 


Gorton & Lipcerwoop Co., 


96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 
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=o RUMFORD OHEMIOAL WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1 ” 
lisse’ 3a 
é — Get our prices before you purchase. Beware of Substitutes and ine ; - 
ee m ' 
Maney Scheel Furnitere Co., CAUTION:— Be sure the word “‘Horstord's” iy 
i eee an 

COPPER, STEEL OR TIN, tes" 
SPANISH TILES. Tho 
Pre 
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readi 
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; ~ "Reoommended by the Bureau of oe 
uaa ee Cee Lowest. Prices and First-Crass Goons. Se 
houses.” Circular of Information ee ’ antl 
No; 3, 1891. Write to us for Catalogue and Terms before purchasing elsewhere. be une 
Re ee ts ma ecto APPARATUS IMPORTED DUTY FREE. Adc 


Patent applied for. 
MERCHANT &CO. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, LONDON. 



















eee |Mcintosh ce & Optical Co, 


. We havo placed oar blinds in over 500 . :. 
“eohools and colleges in the United States 141-148 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








» in the past five years, and tens of thov- UEEN & co. Phile vids ey PR eee who 
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_ A. E. WINSHIP, President, JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 
Editor Journal of Education, BOSTON. Advisory Board, BOSTON, MASS, 


Sea @hore Normal Institute, 


“MARTHA’S VINEYARD (West Ohop.) : July 17-Angust 11, 1892, 


BEST OF INSTRUCTION MOST POPULAR LEOTURERS. MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASIDE LIFE. 






Botanical Cases, 











Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. Ete. ; Ete. ‘ 
Ancient and Modern—Nataral Scienees, History, Sciences. Art. Literature, Sloyd, Physical Culture. Cooking HC 
hool, Drawing, Electrocution, Journalism enogra phy ese Modern Metheds in every branch. " 
defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing oD see our wioes and attractions. We will send toany teacher who will mention a Ci 





this Journal; our Special School Price List, just 
issued. 
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Prang Course of Instruction)’ 
IN FORM DRAWING AND COLOR. 


g methrds orovide whole, and 
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COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 


and 


HOSPITALS, 


The Ventilation of Buildings” 
8 specialty. 
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Over 150 Western to and cities, enrolli sed 
re 200,000 pa iis in the ast tw ie echiools. < Be eed ths Pree 
oring wo years. 
a ingalare deecribitg the Text-Hooks and Models aan 
for carrying out the work of 


wander PRIMARY COURSE, 
PRANC’S SHORTER COURSE, 
PRANG’S COMPLETE COURSE, 
wi)l be sent on application. 


| 
-| 
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PRANG’S DRAWING PENCILS, 

PRANG’S BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, 
PRANG’S PRACTICE DRAWING PAPER, 
PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS WATER COLORS. 


PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS 
or fenciiing color in the lower grades of = ablic schools and : guaranteed. 


Kin ares Manofactaored under the personal su per- 
vision of Prang. Send for samples. 


Efficiency in Heating and’ Ventilation 


We particularly solicit the attention of 
Educational Boards. 


Send for Circulars describing plan of Circuit Instruction and Supervision 


in Form, Drawing and Color in Public Schools. wat &. Ce 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., Fi. NOORRS & ©O., 


Wm. 8. Mack, Western Manager. 151 Wabash Ave., Pena 4 5 4 E A ST Ww AT E R ST. 
A WONDERFUL SUCCESS "ea fia aii isc MILWAUKEE. 


~ Thousands used throughout the United States. Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic aS , 

Readef, By mail, 22 cents. fe BN 

Prepared for Second Grade work. It is one of the best means for teaching a child to get Fas 
Oss 


Zi Mational League State Teachers Bureaus 
in oe The League consists of a State Bureau in each state. 


which is invaluable in the whole course of mathematics. It affords drill in the exact meaniug| \ Lent 

and use of arithmetical phrases, It affords drill in words, number and their various ways of ONES oles us 

of combinations. It avoids “drag” in recitations, and incomplete and uncertain statements 5 KK welts or telagraph 

The questions and answers are admirable, and cover well the subject. It contains a large oy o, employers. Bond for new iitusteatod 
amount of ‘sight work.” The “slate work” is a good means for drill, not only in number, but : FRANK E. PLUMMER, 


also in language. . Registe , 
It has just been adopted for use in the schools of Washington, D €., and Wilmington, Del. It # Go-Gny. Gen’, Manager, DeeMoines, In. 


is used in many of the best towns in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Tilinois, vere Ohio, Indiana, 
YU TEACHERS’ WORLDE 
zi 
Ca 


Pennsylvania, and in some places in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey“an Massachusetts. 
Address, Gi Gro. SHerwoop & Co., 307-309 Wabash Av. , Chicago, Til. 

A Journal of Methods, Aids and Devices. { 
Price 75cts. a year. emai. Ten numbers 
L Illustrated, 


A GOOD RECORD. =. 


VER SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT of those Registered in the EDUCA- 
TIONAL GAZETTE TEACHERS’ BUREAU during the last year have This bright, practical journal is filled 
secured satisfactory positions through the aid of this agency. Those the brim with netpfal ions and 

who had never taught now have good positions, while those who have had ex- school-room material, ' only 

perience are now engaged at largely increased salaries. years, yet has a circulation of 25,000 copies, 

We challenge any agency in the country to produce a better record. Offi- and is rapidly growing. Why? Because the 
cers apply to us for teachers, We have more calls for-teachers than we can above lines describe it exactly, and teache 
fill. We want more first-class teachers; there is always room at thetop. It like it and commend it to their friends. 

peye to be ee: in this agency . gets Send a postal card request for a 

member, we have no use for poor teachers—we wish only the strongest AMP 

and best qualified teachers, those wide awake and progressive in their pro natn FREE § LE COPY. 

fession. Address, EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., Rochester, N. Y. ~ BEMIS PUB. CO., 

13 AsTor PLACE, NEw ‘York. 


thought from print. It gives him a vocabulary for expressing ideas of number work.. It gives fhe 7 Enrollment in one entitles you to aaa 
readiness in the use of arithmetical language. It gives readiness in the fundamental operations, a The National goge <" the rest the 
che best t 
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VT REan TREN | ha] THE HEKTOGRAPH is something Four 25:-Ct. Boolks! 


PEN ON ANY PAPER ay j needed by every teacher or schoo 
hit e hn — superintendent who finds it necessary to| Primer or oar, By Prof. D. ‘D.Put- | Day, Daf Arbor Day, Thankagiving, Penmanship 
have a number of copies of examination | 8am, teacher Pedagogy in in = eee y, Fourth o of July, . Whittier, etc. 
papers, exercises or notices of any kind. | state Normal School 132 pages of well arranged exercises for 
eatin ement choles. 


Pay H. 
mpl, convenient, up to date. ae Rov", a THe U.S. Ww. Cc. 
simple apparatus take 100 copies in ten neatest work on the sub- 
minutes, saving a great deal of time paitengfil. Memorial Bu magne i og as ee Send fora 1 


2 and labor. 
: five Scent stamps for any one of .* foot and money will be if the book 
{ For a bi teacher or su a 

: — pene. pone = does not does not prove satisfactory. Address, H. R. Pattengill, Lansing, Mich, 


simplest, cbeenent and best process : 
duplicating writings or draw: in ex- 
istence. ‘Any boy can work it. Send 
ircular. =e 


ie =6From one original written with Hek- | pattems” 
4 tograph Ink, you can by the aid of this | as moroceo 


for ¢ 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 82 & 84 CHURCH ST.,N. Y. 
Also 101 Lake St., Chicago, Ill, and 66 Devonshire St, Boston, Mass 


nnn 


THe T. Sone. Pianos & Organs 


Bannon RAE ERD, ununcken p Sotictueaen eee eee 
CANNON MILWAUKEE ST. prom Bev, James H. ee H. Potts, D. D.. editor of Michigan Ci Chejetian Advoonte, Deiralt. 


sre SS Ee ie teeaanes nl savin ee this one, your patrone will rise by 





+ \ Literary Reader, (Revised ) . 
: {anual of English Literature 


. sical ‘selections from some of the Best British and ) 


in nors, from Shakespeare to the present time; chrono- 
‘arranged, with biographical and critical sketches numer- 


By Georce R. Carucart. Containing ninety-two ; 


. 4 x+54 pages. Justouh = - = =e BLE. 


eer dia tater Soars a 
Literatare for those who may not be able to pureue a 
f study on the subject, and he has very successfully carried ont 
._Athough a0 lergely made up of selections; the volume shows pisinly 
« taste and jodgment of Mr. Cathcart and affords a view of 
is leas clear than it would be if every word between the covers 
tt int his individaal thought. It ie a book with a purpose and a 
né at ttt, and proves what talent can do in a field where the ordinary 
‘nothing bat an opportunity to thrash old straw. Mr. Cathcart’s 
: fis a boos which oan be not only read but aleo studied with pro- 
eannot be said of more than a very small proportion of the volumes 

; their appearance.—Troy (N. Y.) daily Times. 


si trong & Norton’s 
~ Laboratory Manual of Ohsmiatre: 


ong Ines E.* Armstrona and James H. Norton. 12mo. 
Oloth, 144 PAGCOR: se ee ce f 50 cents. 


7 Presents one hundred and sixty-four experiments in Chemistry. Apparatus 
coer is adequate yet simvle. Illustrations and diagrams are nnomeronus 
. Blank pages for notes alternate with printed mat- 

- The book ie well made ana cheap. 


Altorrie’ s Physical Training 
in the Public Schools 


An Eclectric System of Exercises, including the Delsartea 
Principles of Execution and Expression. By R. Anna’ Me BRIS 
8vo, cloth, 192 pages. Illustrated, - - Re $1.00 


“It is difficult to sapply from a printed text such a description of the use of th 
body as will enable the teacher to train the pupils on the best system of physical é& 
ercises giving both increasing strength and grace to the frame which the soul mug 
inhabit daring ite life on earth. This work is exeouted with rare skill and must be 
helpfal even to the mest experianced leader in the drill necessary to this importa 
accomplishment,’’—Journal of Commerce, New York, May 3, 1892. 


t Baker’s Manual of Elementary 


Music, with Song Blan : 


By Everett L. Baker, Superintendent of Music in the Publie 


Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 4€ pages, size 74x 94 inches. Three) 
= Numbers: No. 1 for lower grades. No. 2 for intermediate grades, 
# No.3 for higher grades. -  - é 


Each, 25 cent . 


These blanks can be used in connection with any text-book or system of Music in 
straction. 

Pages with printed staff lines are provided for the transcription of songs, che 
ete., and for other exercises in writing music. 

Progressive illustrated catechetical lessons on the elements of voral musie 
through all the bonks, oo 

Careful printing, good paper, and an attractive appearence are characteristics Gf) 


Simonse ln - 


‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 


’ Davie’s Elementary Algebra.—Revised. 
Peterman’s Civil Government. 
Appleton’s School Physics. 


/ 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer. 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture. 
Appleton’s First Lessons in Arithemetic. 
The Natural Speller. 


Waddy’s Rhetoric. 
Stewart’s Geometry. 
Maxwell’s English Language Series. 
Harkness’s New Latin Grammar, | 


) EMBERS of School Boards, Teachers, and others desiring information , 


oo to text-books are invited to poErenpons with us. 


New Books a 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


PPUBLISHERS,<& 


CINCINNATI: 


1937 WALNUT STREET. 


YORK: 


Ss Brosnway. 


CHICAGO: 


268-260 Wasacn Ave. | 
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Vou. IV. 


LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


The Revised Statutes of the State of Wisconsin 
provides that “the school board shall have the 
power to make all needful rules for the government 
of the schools established in the district * * *.” 
In so far as the writer has examined, the statutes of 
other states contain the same, or similar provisions. 

The teacher or principal is the executive officer 
of the school, placed at the head to execute the 
rules made by the board. 

The teacher does not, however, derive his 
authority in this behalf from the affirmative action 
of the board, but, in case the board neglect to make 
such rules, the teacher may 
make them, and when so 
made they are as binding on 
the members of the school 
asthough made by the board. 

In the application of the 
foregoing statutory rule, 
questions frequently arise 
concerning the scope and 
extent of its operation. 

Offenses constituting a 
breach of discipline are so 
vatied in their character as 
toalmost preclude the possi- 
bility of laying down any 
precise rule to fit each case, 
but from the adjudicated 
cases involving this statute 
we may deduce the follow- 
ing general principles, viz: 

1 Such rules must be 
reasonable and necessary to 
the maintenance of good 
order and discipline in the 
school. 

2. Rules may be made, 
punishing offenses commit- 
ted during school hours, and 
o the school grounds, if 
such offense amount to a 
breach of discipline. 


Tame eeless 


3. Rules may be made 
by the school board pun- 
ishing offenses, or restraining the commission of 
them, by members of the school, out of school hours, 
and off the school grounds, provided such offenses 
ae such as would directly militate against the 
maintenance of good order and discipline of the 
school. 

Concerning the first of the foregoing principles it 
may be said that what are reasonable rules can 
ly be determined by the circumstances of each 
tase. It has been held that a rule requiring each 
pupil to bring a stick of wood into the house upon 
his return thereto after the close of each intermis- 
Sion, is unreasonable, and hence void. (63 Wis., 234.) 

A rule"which required each pupil in a certain 
Class to write compositions, was held reasonable, 
and therefore valid (32 Vermont, 234). 

With regard to the second principle above stated 
little need be said. Acts done to deface or in jure 
the School room; to destroy the books or apparatus 
tor instruction; language used to other pupils tend- 


J.C. Hamberlin, Secretary. 
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ing to insubordination, or to bring the teacher into 
disgrace among the members of the school, writings 
or pictures placed so as to suggest evil or corrupt 
language among the pupils; all such, and similar 
acts, tend to impair the usefulness of the school, 
and as such may be prohibited by a rule made by 
board or teacher. 

It isin the application of the third principle 
above stated that the difficulty arises. 

The precise line of demarkation, showing where 
the authority of the parents of school-going-chil- 
dren leaves off, and that of the teacher, and school 
board begins, is left by the courts in some uncer- 
tainty. It may be safely stated, however, that the 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


rules made by the school board, regulating the 
conduct of pupils out of school hours, and outside 
the confines of the school grounds must be limited 
to operate only upon acts which dérectly affect the 
discipline of the school. 

The child is under the disciplinary control of the 
board and teacher from the time it leaves the home 
of its parents for school until it returns to such 
home. 

Misbehavior, which has a direct and immediate 
tendency to injure the school and to subvert the 
master’s authority, and to beget disorder and in- 
subordination, may be restrained and the offender 
punished for such misbehavior. But misbehavior 
in general, or towards other persons in no way con- 
nected with the school, is not properly a subject 
over which the school board has jurisdiction to 
prohibit. The parents alone have power to punish 
for such offenses. HERBERT KInNkE, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hon. A, O. Lane, President, 
Rabbi Samuel Ullman, Vice-pres.; Gen, Geo. L. Thomas, Major W. J. Cameron, 
Dr. C. H, Jernigan, Col, J. J. Garrett, Dr. J. H. Phillips, Supt., Col. R. Chisholm, 


AN EXCELLENT FUEL TEST. 


The Board of Education of Minneapolis has de- 
vised an excellent method of testing the tempera- 
ture of school buildings, and estimating the amount 
of coal used in each building. First the Board re- 
quires a temperature card to be kept in every room, 
marked every half hour by teacher (thermometer 
hangs near temperature card). The janitor keeps 
the warming temperature outside of school build- 
ing, also temperature of the air furnished to the 
school rooms from heating chamber in basement. 
The coal is weighed, or estimated, and a daily record 
kept by him and returned at the close of the school 
year to the office of the Board of Education. This 

furnishes a perfect system (if 
properly kept) of the condition, 
expense in fuel, and manage- 
ment of each individual school, 
points out any defects and 
suggests remedies. 


SCHOOL DESK CON- 
TRACTS AWARDED. 


The city council of Chatta- 
nooga took up the matter of 
school desks recently. The rep- 
resentatives of eight furniture 
factories were present with 
their bids for the furnishing of 
desks for the new Third Dis- 
trict school. On motion each 
was granted permission to urge 
the merits of his desk. The 
sample desks were placed in 
the lobby, and the agents, one 
at a time, pointed out the ad- 
vantageous features of their 
desks, the members of the city 
council listening interestedly 
to the arguments. 

Before the bids were opened 
the board voted on an experi- 
mental choice by sight on any 
three desks without regard to 
price. The result showed a vote 
as follows: Cleveland School 
Furniture Company and An- 
drews School Furniture Company, New York, 7 
votes each; Grand Rapids Furniture Company, 6; 
New Excelsior Furniture Company, Cincinnati, 5; 
Lookout School Furniture Company and Sidney 
School Furniture Company, one each. 

The bids were then opened and read. The contract 
is for 420 desks, 49 rows, and 12 recitation seats. 
The Lookout School Furniture Co.’s bid was the 
lowest, but it was unanimously decided to award 
the contract to the New Excelsior School Furniture 
Co., ita prices on the desks being as follows: No. 5, 
$2.05; No. 4, $1.95; No. 3, $1.75; No. 2, $1.65. 


A WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBIT. 


Cook County, Ill., World’s Fair exhibit will show 
its natural and political history. The researches 
will be made visible by means of maps, paintings 
and models. These will include representations 
of the geological formation, the flora and fauna, 
the agriculture and manufacturing interests. 





CONTRACTS BETWEEN SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND TEACHERS. 


Concluded. 

It is provided by the statutes of many of the 
states that, “the school board shall be composed of 
a certain number of officers, who shall be duly 
elected and who shall qualify as such. 


It frequently occurs, that certain officers are 
illegally elected, or, if dvly elected, have not properly 
qualitied. 

The official acts of such officer are generally valid, 
as an “officer de facto” and his official acts will bind 
the district. So if officers who exercise the duties 
of their office after their term of office has expired, 
and before their successor has been duly elected 
and has qualified in the manner which the law 
prescribes, the right of such de facto officer to 
act—can only be attached by a proceeding brought 
directly for that purpose. 

Where the statute provides that “no act author- 
ized to be done by the school board shall be valid, 
unless voted at a meeting of the board, the district 
will not be bound by a contract signed by the indi- 
vidual members of the board separately, and 
without consultation. But any unauthorized acts 
of the school board may be ratified by the voters 
of the district at a subsequent meeting. 

Let us now consider, briefly, how the contract 
shall be made. 

As contracts of hiring between teachers and 
school boards are seldom made for more than the 
period of one year, the statute of frauds, requiring 
all contracts for a longer period, to be in writing 
need not be considered. 

It may be said, however, that in all cases where 
the parties reduce their contract to writing they 
will be bound by the express terms of such writing. 
All prior arrangements are said to be merged into 
the contract. Hence great care should always be 
exercised in making a contract in writing to incor- 
porate all of the terms intended to be carried out, 
as they caanot afterwards be inserted except by 
consent of both parties. The school board should 
always be careful to sign in its representative 
capacity. Where an express contract cannot be 
proven, a duly licensed teacher who has performed 
services as such may recover wages therefor, in 
such an amount as the same may be reasonably 
worth. 

This contract like any other, may be terminated 
by a complete performance thereof, or by mutual 
consent of both parties. If the district, through 
its board, chooses to discharge the teacher before 
the expiration of the term for which he is employed 
to teach, and the teacher has in no wise violated 
the terms of his contract, the teacher can recover 
the whole contract price for the entire term. 





HON. W. W. M.EWEN, 
"' Mayor and Pres, Board of Education, Mound Valley, Kans. 
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But in such case it is the duty of the teacher to 
make a reasonable effort to secure another school 
in the same vicinity, and in such case, in order for 
the district to defeat a recovery, it is necessary for 
the school board to show that such efforts on the 
part of the teacher to obtain employment would 
have been successful. 

The same rule is applicable in case the school is 
closed by unavoidable accident, such as the burn- 
ing of the school-house, as the existence of a con- 
tagious disease in the district, rendering attendance 
impossible. After the teacher has shown that he 
bas made reasouable efforts to secure like services 
in the same vicinity, the burden then shifts upon 
the board to show that such efforts might have 
been successful. 

Hersert Kinng, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS. 
MEETINGS—SETTLMENT WITH DEFAULTING ASSESSOR‘ 
The electors of a school district may at a regular 
meeting, in case of default by an assessor, authorize 
a settlement of the matter, by providing that the 
assessor may pay a part in cash, and that the bal- 
ance may be paid in township orders, guaranteed by 
a responsible party.—School Dist. No. 2, of Town- 
ship of Buckeye v. Clark, (Mich.). 


MEETINGS—NOTICE. 
The school trustees may, “by giving ten days’ 





SUPT. L. O. FOOSE, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


notice in writing, posted in three conspicuous 
places in their district,” call an election of the legal 
voters of their district, to decide whether or nct a 
special tax, specifying the rate proposed to be col- 
lected, be levied on said district, for building or re- 
pairing school houses, or for the support of the 
public schools, and prescribes how the vote shall be 
taken. The trustees gave a notice that there 
would be a school meeting held in the district 
school house, to “take into consideration” the vot- 
ing of a tax of ten mills. Held, that the notice was 
not sufficient to warrant the taking of a vote at the 
meeting on the question of levying the tax.—Bram- 
well v. Guheen, (Idaho). 


DISTRICT BOUNDARIES CHANGED AFTER VOTING TAX 
AND BEFORE LEVY—EFFECT. 

The board of county supervisors changed the 
boundaries of F. city school district by transferring 
certain lands therein to other districts. Prior 
thereto F. district had voted to raise $6,000 to build 
a svhool house, which fact was not certified by the 
district trustees to the county supervisors until 
after the change in boundaries had been made. 
The supervisors subsequently levied a tax sufficient 
to raise the sum voted for the school house on all 
the lands that were in F. district when the vote 
was taken. Held, that only the lands remaining 











J. N. PATRICK, 
Author of ‘Essentials of English,” St. Louis, Mo. 


within F. district: after the boundaries were 
changed could be subjected to such tax, the word 
“district,” as used in the Code, being synonymous 
with “corporation,” and by the change of boun. 
daries such corporation or district did not lose its 
identity, or cease to be the same legal entity, under 
Pol. Code, §§ 1575, 1837, providing a corporate name 
for the district, and requiring the board of county 
supervisors to raise the amount voted by levying a 
tax upon all taxable property within the “district” 
voting such tax.—Hughes v. Ewing, (Cal.) 


AUTHORITY OF CITY BOARD-—-REMEDY OF CREDITOR 


AGAINST CITY. 


The board of directors of the public schools for 
New Orleans, having the control of the school funds 
collected by the city placed in their charge for the 
maintenance of the schools, has authority to stand 
in judgment, to institute or to defend suits; and a 
creditor of the school board has no right of action 
against the city to compel it to recognize the 
validity of his claim. 

School certificates of indebtedness, issued by the 
board of directors of the public schools of New 
Orleans for the years 1874, 1875 and 1876, are not 
debts of the city, and actions for the purpose of 
having them recognized as valid claims can be 
maintained only against the school board, which is 
authorized to pass upon the validity of the evi- 
dence of indebtedness of every one who alleges that 
he is a creditor.—Fisher v. Board of Directors of 
City Schools of New Orleans, La. 


TAXATION. 

Where the statute provides for the levying of 8 
special tax by a school district, and prescribes the 
manner in which such levy must be made, a literal 
compliance with the requirements of the statute i 
necessary to the validity of the tax.—Bramwell ¥. 
Guheen, (Idaho). 


TO WHAT EXPENSES YEARLY TAXES APPLICABLE. 


Under the act of March 18, 1886, changing the 
public school year so as to begin on October 1 and 
end on September 30, instead of beginning January 
1 and ending December 31, as provided by the Code 
of 1880, the taxes levied for school purposes by the 
county supervisors, on or before September ! of 
each year, were not made applicable to the expensé 
for the year following that in which they were it 
posed, but continued, as under the Code of 188, 
applicable to the expenses of the year in which 
they were imposed, until the passage of the act of 
February 22, 1890, which distinctly declares thst 
all school funds “received and collected” within the 
scholastic year shall constitute the common-sehoo 
fund of the county of that scholastic year.—Parket 
v. State, (Miss.) 
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W. W. WILKINS, 
Agent G. Sherwood Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS—-LIMIT OF APPROPRI- 
ATION. 

The board of school commissioners of the city of 
Troy shall not contract to pay teachers a gross 
amount in excess of that allowed by the board of 
estimate for the school year, does not operate, so 
long as the board keeps within such restriction, to 
prevent them from contracting with teachers at a 
rate which will exhaust the appropriation made in 
pursuance of such estimate before the end of the 
school year; the effect thereof being merely to 
shorten the school year, and not to exceed the ap- 
propriation. Affirmed, without opinion.— People 
v. Coffey, (N. Y.) 

POWER TO DISSOLVE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

A town may at its annual meeting abolish the 
school district system in such town. Section 604 
provides that “the foregoing provisions shall not 
apply to graded school districts which have been 
incorporated by an act of the legislature, unless ac- 
cepted by a vote of two-thirds of the voters therein 
nor to a district formed by the concurrent votes of 
each of said towns consenting thereto.” Held, 
where a school district composed of portions of 
three towns had existed for many years, and had 
been declared by the supreme court to be pre- 
sumably established by a special act of the legis- 

lature, that it was within the meaning of Section 

‘4,and was not dissolved by one of the three 

towns voting to abolish the district system.— 

Lathrop v. Town of Sunderland, Vt. 


TEACHERS SALARIES IN EUROPE. 


ENGLAND. 

Teachers in England are appointed and their 
‘ilaries adjusted by school boords, or in the case of 
‘duntary schools, by the managers thereof. There 
8no uniforn scale of salaries. The average salary 
of certified masters is now £119 12s. (590), as 
{4 1s. (8470) in 1870. The average salary of a cer- 
tified school mistress is £75 9s. (3378), which is 
about the same as in 1870. 

CERTIFICATED MASTERS. 
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CERTIFICATED MISTRESSES. 
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In addition to their other emoluments, 5,906 ovt 
of 17,449 masters and 4,673 out of 26,139 mistresses 
are provided with residences free of rent. 


The sum of $31,629 is voted annually for pensions, 
donutions or special gratuities in Great Britain en- 
gaged prior to May 9, 1862. The rules governing 
the distributlon are embodied in the code. 

The great and increasing proportion of female 
teachers is a matter noted in each successive re- 
port In 1869 out of every 100 teachers of each 
class, 48 certificated teachers, 60 assistant teachers, 
and 57 pupil teachers were women; in 1889 these 
proportions were 60, 75, and 74 respectively. 

The expression “trained teachers” i» applied to 
those who have passed through a training college 
under Government inspection. 

Houuanp. 

Every male teacher receives a fixed salary which 
may not be less than $294 for the head of a school; 
$252 for masters having the rank of “chief teacher” 








WM. H. BEACH, 
Professor of History, Milwaukee, Wis. 


who must preside over a school haying more than 

3 instructors; and $168 for the other masters. In 

addition the head of a school Is lodged and, if pos- 

sible, provided with a garden. There is a pension. 
DENMARK. 

At Copenhagen the salary of the teacher is for 
the first year about $284; at the end of four years 
of service this pay is raised to $364; and at the end 
of four years more, to $446 In the other cities and 
n the country the law of March, 8, 1856, has con- 
siderably bettered the pecuniary condition of the 
teacher. Their pay is made up of a fixed annual 
sum, a certain number of bushels of wheat the 
value of which they receive in money according to 
the current price, a lodging, and in the country a 
field and a detertermined quantity of forage and 
fuel. The sum total of these constitutes a revenue 
that is rarely less than $224, and sometimes exceeds 
$448 or $504: in the average, however, it is between 
$284 and $392. It should be added that the an 
nual “supplements” to the salary vary from $14 to 
$28. The salary of the women teachers is in gener- 


al almost a third less than that of the men. There 
is a pension. 


Lansing’s board of education has visited the 
tobacco dealers and sternly notified them that 
every man who sells cigarettes to a school boy will 
be prosecuted. 





THE BOARD ISSUES PERMANENT CER- 


TIFICATES. 





Under the rules recently adopted by the St. Paul 
Board of Education all teachers appointed are under 
probation for one semester, at the end of which, un- 
less there is, in the opinion of the principal of the 
school and the superintendent of schools, a reason- 
able prospect of success, they will be dismissed. If, 
however, there is such reasonable prospect, they 
may be continued in the schools for another semes- 
ter, at the end of which they may either receive a 
preliminary certificate of satisfactory probationery 
service or be dropped from the rolls. Teachers 
having received a preliminary certificate may be 
continued for another year, at the end of which 
they may become candidates for permanent ap- 
pointment in the St. Paul public schools. Such 
candidates shall be required to pass an examination 
satisfactory to the superintendent of schools and 
the board of school inspectors upon the history and 
theory of pedagogy, and to present unqualified cer- 
tificates of recommendation from the principal of 
the school in which they last taught, and from the 
superintendent of schools. Teachers who have met 
these requirements shall receive the St. Paul teach. 
ers’ certificate entitling them to places among the 
permanent employes of the board. Provided, that 
nothing in the above rules shall be construed to 
limit the power of the board to dismiss, at any time 
any teacher or other employe because of moral de, 
jinquencies or of failure to properly perform the 
duties of their respective positions. 





WHY DON’T ALL SUPTS. DO LIKEWISE? 


Early in the year, Supt. Barnard, of Seattle, 
Wash., addressed a letter to a number of school- 
book publishers, proposing to bring their publica- 
tions to the notice of teachers by placing such 
books and printed matter as they wished to con- 
tribute for that purpose, on exhibition in the offices 
of the Board of Education. The proposition was 
accepted by many publishers who availed them- 
selves of an opportunity to bring their publications 
to the notice of more than a hundred teachers at a 
cost of but one set of samples. The plan was of 
great benetit to the teachers as it enabled them to 
examine books before purchasing them. In all 
about three hundred books were furnished. The 
publishers advertise their books and the teachers 
and the Board of Education have the benefit of 
their use. 


The ventilation of our public schools is a subject 
that demands the very earnest attention of educa- 
tional and sanitary authorities. Many improve- 
ments should be made during the summer vacution, 
and now is the time to design them. 





H,. C. PLAGMAN, 
Ex-Pres. Board of Education, Fremont, Ohio. 
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PROFILE OF FLUSH VAULT 


FLUSH VAULTS TO OUTBUILDINGS. 


The following cuts illustrate the vaults intro- 
duced by the special sanitary committee of the 
Lynn, Mass., School Board into closets. 


The vault is built of hard bricke laid in cement, 
and is about three feet in width and five feet in 
depth, the bottom being an inverted arch, and the 
whole sloping one-half inch to the foot, towards the 
discharge, into the sewer. The flush-tank varies 
slightly according to circumstances, the most con- 
venient dimensions usually being in inside measure- 
ments, three feet nine inches long, one foot ten 
inches wide, and holding water to the depth of four 
feet thus having a capacity of 206 gallons. 


At the bottom of the tank two glazed earthen 
drain pipes one foot in diameter lead to the end of 
the vault, the curve being on a radius of about five 
feet. 

The present form flap-valve was adopted aftersome 
experimenting, to fix upon a form of valve which 


should give an unobstructed flow to the water, hold 
the tank full at other times, and also be constructed 
at little cost. 

The bell-mouth end of the outlet pipe reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the tank, and a flat ring of 
cast-iron half an inch thick, two-and-a-half inches 
face and twelve inches in diameter with an inside rim 
four inches deep, projects into the enlarged end of 
the pipe. 
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The outlet from the flush vault to 
the street sewer is one foot in diame- 
ter, with one trap near to the out- 


r These traps are provided with man- 

holes, and it has been found prefer- 
able that the covers should be four to 
Ve six inches below the surface of the 
ground. Turns in the outlet pipe are 
made by using haif pipe of about five 
feet radius set ina brick pavement covered by a 
manhole. Where this method has been used, there 
has not been manyserious difficulties from a clogging 
of the pipe with the ar- 
ticles of waste which are 
frequently thrown into ( 
school vaults. The con- 
ductors leading from the 
roofs enter this outlet 
pipe, and serve the pur- 
pose of keeping the 
school-yard free from the 
scouring caused by rain 
water from the roof flow- 
ing over the yard, of 
flushing the outlet pipe, 
and also of ventilating 
the discharge pipe. 


Another trap is placed 
bear the sewer 


8 feet high 


The method of operat- 
ing this flush vault is 
very simple. The. jani- 
tor gives one turn to the 
crank at the flush tank 
and the contents of over 
200 gallons aredischarged 
in three seconds. 


The floors to the out- 
buildings slope about a quarter of an inch to the 
foot towards the seats; and scupper holes measur- 
ing two by four inches are cut through the riser to 
the seats, at a level of the 
floor, so that when the floor is 
washed by means of a hose 
connection at the water pipe 
feeding the tank, the water runs 
intothe vault below. A piece 
of roofing slate is nailed on 
the inside of the riser in front 


— 
i 





PLAN OF FLUSH VAULT 


The ring is screwed to the bottom of the tank, 
and the joint made tight by a rubber gasket. The 
flap-valve consists of cast-iron plate with a boss at 
one side forming a hinge with a piece secured 
to the bottom of the tank. 

The valve face is made of a piece of rubber three 
sixteenths of an inch thick and is held in place by 
a circular piece of board held firm by screws pass- 
ing through the plate into the wood, which is eleven 
inches in diameter and projects into the mouth of 
the outlet pipe when the valve is shut. The hinge 
is not rigid, as the bolt is one-half inch in diameter 
and the hole in the boss from the cover is three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, this makes a yield- 
ing connection which allows the valve to conform 
to the valve seat described above, and to be held 
securely to its seat by the water pressure, which 
undef a depth of four feet in the tank amounts to 
199 pounds; to which should be added the weight 
of the valve, 30 pounds, making the whole load on 
one of these valves 228 pounds, which is sufficient 
to keep it perfectly tight. A chain from each of 
these valves extends to adrum on the shaft at the 
top of the tank, and affords a means of easily open- 
ing the valves by turning acrank at the end of 
the shaft. The chain in Fig I can be attached 
to the outer edge of the valve, whenever such a 
connection to the winch may be more convenient. 
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of each seat, and prevents the 
wood from absorbing the mois- 
ture and becoming offensive. 


It is the policy of this com- 
mittee to ask for authority of 
the School Board to add 
similar flush vaults whenever a sewer is laid in any 
passing a school yard. 


|__-- —_- -$ 12 feet —- ——- ——- 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The Smead System of warming, ventilating and 
dry closets will be introduced into new school 
buildings at Lexington, Mich.; Anderson, Clinton 
and Conersville, Ind.; Marshall and 
and Chillicothe, Mo.; two buildings at 
Fremont, Neb.; Alliance and Ada, 
Ohio.; four buildings at Cincinnati, 
the new court house at Angola, Ind.; 
and the warming and ventilating 
system into the new addition to be 
made to the Detroit College of Me- 
dicine. 

Forsome of the new school build- 
ings at Salt Lake City the Board has [ 
adopted the indirect steam and fan 
system; for others a warm furnace 
air and natural ventilation. But in 
no case 18 yet have special systems 
been adopted. The matter is now 
under advertisement for bids of con- 
tractors. 


The Board of Education of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Shelbyville, and New 
























































Albany, Ind., and Owensboro, Ky., have recently 
awarded heating and ventilating contracts to the 
Bennett & Peck Heating & Ventilating Co. of (jp. 
cinnati, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The report of the Concord, N. H., Board of Edy. 
cation states: “The interest in drawing and the 
regular work continues unabated. In Novembe 


the school was equipped with facilities for wood. 
turning. 

In addition to the regular work required by the 
course, pupils have made tool-chests, sleds, ete, 
and one enterprising boy has made an elegant 






CROSS-SECTION OF FLUSH VAUIT. 


mahogany book-case outside of the regular school 


hours. If this work will in any way serve to keep 
boys away from the saloon and the cigarette, the 
money raised for its support will be well expended. 

A course in wood-carving is what is most needed 
to conform to and supplement the regular drawing 
course that is now being pursued in the schools. 
The educational value of this branch of work, when 
compared with that of carpentry and wood-tur- 
ing completely eclipses them.” 


THREE DAY’S ABSENCE ALLOWED. 


The Board of Education of Milwaukee, in a2 
amendment to its rules, provided, that in the case 
of a death in the immediate family of any teacher, 
said teacher may be excused for not longer thal 
three days upon the written permission of the sv 
perintendent, no deduction in the pay of such 
teacher to be made for such absence. The super 


intendent may also grant short leave of absence t0 
teachers to attend the funerals of fellow teachers, 
for which absence no deduction shall be made it 
the pay of such teachers. 
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A MODEL VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


If you should go to Carey, Ohio, and are inter- 
ested in schools, dont fail to visit the “Union 
School” of that pretty and enterprising little city. 

It is a substantial and beautiful three story brick 
building erected in 1887 at a cost of $18,000. The 
basement is built of solid limestone with cement 
floors. Here is located the furnace rooms, and four 
large play rooms for the pupils on rainy days. On 
either side of this basement, one for boys and one 
for girls, is located a dry closet, with crematory at- 
tachments. In the center of this basement is a 
large dining table at which the little people who 
live in distant parts of the village may eat their 
dinners during bad weather, always under the eye 
of the janitor. 

The entire building is a ventilator with hollow 
walls. The floors being kept warm for the feet and 
each room having register and thermometer, the 
system works almost to perfection. The janitor’s 
room is also in the basement. 

The fuel is natural gas and everthing is neat and 
clean. The building is nearly square and in each 
corner of the second floor is a well lighted primary 
school room, with cloak rooms adjoining. From 
the corridor or hall in the center are three wide 
easy exits to the grounds. 

Half way between the second and third floors, 
and just over the main entrance, is the superin- 
tendent’s office, commanding the buildings and 
grounds, and from which, with gong and bell he 
controls the general movements of the school and 





W. T. DICKERSON, 
Pres. Board of Education, Carey, O. 
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calls teacher or janitor. On 
the third floor is the high 
school and three lower grade 
schools, with cloak and rec- 
itation rooms adjoining and 
with four easy stairways to 
the second floor. 


The rain is taken from 
the slate roof of this build- 
ing into a large lead tank in 
the garret, from where it is 
conducted to each floor for 
the use of the janitor and 
where neat coils of hose are 
ready at hand and can be 
instantly attached in case 
of fire. From the top of 
this building flies a large 
American flag, presented to 
the school by the grand 
army post of the village. 

The high school course of 
study is adjusted to that of 
the Ohio State University 
and the graduates pass into 
the latter institution without further preparation. 

At the head of the administration of this school, 
as President of the Board of Education, stands the 
gentlemen, whose features adorn this page, Hon. 
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A. ©. DODGER, 
Pres. Board of Education, Monroe, Wis. 


W. T. Dickerson. He is of Scotch-Irish descent. 
He was born at Port Jefferson, Ohio. In January, 
1862, he enlisted in Company K of the 20th Ohio 
infantry, served to the close of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, then re-enlisted and served to the close of 
the Civil war Weighing but ninety-five pounds at 
the date of enlistment, he remained in the ranks 
carrying a musket all that time, never receiving a 
wound and was never in an ambulance or hospital, 
his services being a tine illustration of the pluck 
and endurance of the American bcy in the Civil 
war. He then tavght schocl and studied law with 
Judge Tnompson, of Sidney, Ohio, and then entered 
the law department of the university of Cincinnati. 
Graduating in 1878, he located in Carey, where he 
has since practiced his profession. Mr. Dickerson 
believes in American institutions and particularly 
in the Carey Union Schools, of which he is very 
proud. He takes the American School Board Jour- 
nal, as do all the members of that board, and keeps 
thoroughly informed in all matters of school life 
and interest. 


Pupils residing in asylums are not permitted 
to continue in the Buffalo schools without furnish- 
ing to the principals, once every two weeks, a cer- 
tificate from the officer in charge ef such institu- 
tion, to the effect that no contagious disease has 


come to the institution within the two preceding 
weeks. 





D. B. WILLIAMS. 


The career of Prof. D. B. Williams, president of 
the Business University located at Milwaukee is an 
interesting one, and demonstrates in a forcible 
manner what can be done by pluck and persistency 
in the face of discouraging circumstances. 

Soon after the North had planted the Stars and 
Stripes upon the battle field of Gettysburg, the 
subject of this sketch was born. His early boy- 


hood was not unlike that of Lincoln, Grant or Gar- 
field, etc. 


After visiting and doing business in many states 
he has honored the state of his birth by establish- 
ing himself permanently in Milwaukee. After 
completing his early education he began life as a 
clerk in a Chicago dry goods establishment. This, 
however, did not seem to satisfy his ambitious turn 


of — so his attention was turned to educational 
work. 
When Mr. Williams entered upon the project to 


establish a business college it was predicted that 
he could not possibly succeed because a number of 
older and well patronized schools existed in Mil- 
waukee. He saw clearly the fallacy of this predic- 
tion, went to work with a will and succeeded; in 
fact, succeeded so well that even his most sanguine 
expectations were exceeded. The central idea of 
his efforts has been to equip young men and women 
with a business education that will be of actual 
service to them, that will fit them to take responsi- 
ble positions in the commercial and business chan- 
nels and with credit to themselves. He has made 
it possible for young people to gain a business edu- 
cation in the most direct and practical manner. 

Old methods are discarded, no slow process per- 
mitted. Time is money in business, yet time is 
money in education as well, and the young men 
and young ladies who fit themselves for a business 
pursuit wart to grasp the necessary education thor- 
oughly and effectually without the needless waste 
of time and money. Then again, Prof. Williams 
does not lose his interest in a student when the 
studies are completed. His guidance and assist- 
ance in procuring them positions, in filling the same 
efficiently, in the matter of promotions, etc., has 
been a valuable service to his graduates. 

The Milwaukee Business University is one of the 
most completely planned and equipped educational 
institutions in the Northwest. It occupies a proud 
position as an institution of learning and has won 
the confidence of the business community as well 
as the public at large. 

He is an active member of the Chicago Lecture 
Association and has done much in the way of pub- 
lic entertainment. 

The special summer school to be inaugurated 
July llth, by President Williams, will doubtless 
prove to be a novel and successful scheme. 





D. B. WILLIAMS, 


Pres, Milwaukee Business University, 
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TEXT-BOOK LEGISLATION. 


‘There appears to be a general belief that some- 
thing is radically wrong; that schoolbooks cost too 
much money, and that too many changes are made 
in text-books, thereby entailing unnecessary cost 
to the patrons of the public schools. No doubt 
this is true; but, granting this to be so, what is the 
remedy? In this matter, as in many others, the ten- 
dency is to gofrom one extreme to another, there- 
fore men pave rushed to the conclusion that the 
only remedy is in legislation; that the State should 
enact a law, appoint a commission to prepare, 
publish, and distribute the text-books and sell them 
at actual cost. Thissounds very well to talk about 
but how would it work? 

Facts are stubborn things to deal with in a case 
tike this, but a few are here given for the benetit of 
those who are clamoring for legislation 
upon this subject. 


Why are there changes made in text- 
books? Schools boards have been too 
careless, negligent, or cowardly to com- 
ply with she law and execute its provi- 
sions. While the law provides that the 
school board, in any given district, shall 
fix the grade of the school, prescribe the 
course of study, and designate the text- 
books to be used, the board has simply 
turned the whole matter over to the new 
teachers—for new teachers cause most of 
this trouble—and this new teacher, desir- 
ing to teach the books he studied in 
school (not being qualified to teach those 
already in the school), immediately in- 
augurates a war on the books now in use 
in said district, and sets to work to have 
a change made; the board simply does 
nothing, the change is made, throwing 
out better books than are put in, and 
general confusion in the result. All this 
could have been remedied by the board 
doing its duty by adopting the books to 
be used and requiring the teacher to use 
them, allowing no change except when 
necessary, and then making the change 
“oy order of the board.” 


Why do schoolbooks cost such en- 
ormus prices? The regular prices of 
schoolbooks, while perhaps too high, are 
not enormous, if judgment is exercised 
in purchasing them, as is manifested in 
buying other articles of necessity. ‘he 
retail dealers sell these books for 20, 30, 
and 40 per cent. more than the advertised 
retail price as given by the publishers. 
Can these evils be remedied by our 
present law? They can most undoubt- 
edly, and all that is required to remove 
all the friction and secure books at reas- 
onable figures, is for the board to ex- 
ecute the law faithfully, as follows: 

Let the board, “by order of the board:” 

(a) Pass upon and adopt the rules and 
regulations to govern the school, 

(b) Outline the course of study to be pursued in 
the school. 

(c) Adopt the books to be used and allow no 
others used except for supplementary work. 

(d) Change books only when they can be super- 
seded by better ones; and then the change should 
be effected through the publishers of the books to 
be used at the exchange or introductory prices. 


(e) When individuals desire to purchase they can 
order direct from the publishers and save 20 or 30 
per cent. or the secretary or clerk of the board can 
order books for a whole class at the wholesale 
prices. 

(f) Allow no teacher to adopt or change a text- 
book 

By following the law as laid down in the foregoing 
suggestion unnecessary changes will be averted and 
cost of schoolbooks, to any district, greatly reduced. 





P. L. Harned, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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What does State adoption mean? It has been 
tried in California, Minnesota, and Indiana, there- 
fore the question can be answered with some degree 
of accuracy: 

1. It will require five years for the State to pre- 
pare, publish, distribute, and place these books in 
the public schools of the State. 

2. It will necessitate the loss of all the books now 
in use, for they must be displaced in order to in- 
troduce the State books; this will necessitate an 
expenditure of one and a half million dollars to be 
paid out directly by the patrons of the public 
schools. 

3. It is a hazardous business to intrust the pre- 
paration of text-books to any four or five men the 
legislature may designate. What guaranty have 
you that the books will be as good as those now in 
use or that they will be furnished at any less cost 





Wm. V. Casey, Supt., 
Boulder, Colo 
G. H. Guinnip, 


EASTERN EDUCATORS. 


than you now haveto pay?—Ea-State Superintend 
ent W. E. Coleman. 


COLUMBUS DAY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It is proposed that the public schools shall take 
the chief part in the celebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America October 12, 1892. 
The grounds of the Columbian Exposition will be 
dedicated on that day, and it will be a grand 
thought to have the public schools from Alaska to 
Terra del Fuego rejoicing—not alone in the discov- 
ery of America: the 400 yeurs include all that 
America has passed through; the settlement, civil- 
ization, the development of our resourses, the 
origin of our government which gives a larger, 
freer life than history records. Our public school 
system is among the characteristic representative 
features of American institutions. 


W. 0. Robinson, Prin , 
Cattaraugus, N. Y. 


We hope and expect that the governors of ou 
states will make this day a holiday for the schools, 
and that school boards, superintendents and teach. 
ers will co-operate in making the day a grand 
jubilee. A program is being prepared by the com. 
mittee appointed by the convention of superin. 
tendents at Brooklyn, and the same songs, and to 
some extent the same pieces, will be included which 
are given at Chicago on that day. 

A number of school boards have taken action ip 
regard to this holiday. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The following rules have been adopted by the 
School Board at Council Bluffs, Ia. 

The Superintendent shall not leave the city dur. 
ing school days except by consent of the Board, 
through the President. He shall 
keep himself informed in regard to 
the school systems of other cities, 
their plans of organization, mode of 
government and methods of instruc. 
tion. For this purpose, in addition to 
the opportunities he can secure for 
himself during vacations, he shall be 
allowed five days each school year to 
visit other cities. 

At the close of the year the teacher 
shall send to the Superintendent an 
inventory of all furniture, supplies 
and apparatus in their respective 
schools. 


Each teacher will file with the su- 
perintendent, at the close of each 
month, a list of all cases of punish- 
ment inflicted, giving date, name of 
pupil and cause and character of 
punishment. 


No teacher shall keep a_ private 
school nor instruct a private class 
while in the employ of the Board 
without their permission. 

Teachers shall not be allowed to 
use the text books in recitation ex- 
cept when it is necessary for the pupil 
to do the same; but the teacher may 
prepare notes on the lesson to be 
used in the class. 


Teachers shall have the right to 
resign only when two months’ notice 
of such intention is given, and the 
Board reserves the right to dismiss 
any teacher for violation of rules, in- 
subordination or incompetency, at 
any time. 

The Board reserves the right to in- 
crease the salary of any teacher for 


Patrick Coughlin, Cohocton, N. Y. Wm. M. Chase, special merit or extraordinary suc- 
Bridgeport, Conn. Jos = ete y, Coneord, N. H. cess. This may be done at any regu- 
eymouth, ss 5 : 
Frank D. Chretein, Rey. B. A. Smith, Chas. F. Simons, Prin., lar meeting, by unanimous vote. 
New Orleans, La Pemaquid, Me. Casleton, N. Y The teachers of the public schools 


are prohibited from receiving any 
presents purchased with money 
raised by subscription from pupils 
under their charge. 
Pupils are forbidden to chew tobacco or gum, oF 
to eat fruit, nuts or confectionery in the building. 
The president of the Board shall have power to close 
the schools for one day at a time at his discretion. 
No complaint shall be made to, or heard by, the 
Board, except on appeal from the decision of the 
superintendent. 


THE BOARD CAN’T PLEASE ALL. 


To suppose that the school board can please every 
citizen, is preposterous. No matter how well the 
board does its work, it will be subject to criticism. 
That it must expect and endure. Some censure, much 
work, no pay—these are the emoluments of the office. 
The only recompense of a member of the board isto be 
found in the satisfaction of building up the schools 
and advancing the interests of our children. no small 
consideration to the man whose heart isin the right. 
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FOR TOWNSHIP SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS. 


The following points in favor of the township 
system of schools, continued from our last issue, 
were summed up by the committee appointed by 
the Commissioners of New York to look into the 
system: 

Uniformity of text books would certainly be se 
cured in every town. This would be very likely to 
extend to all the towns composing a commissioner 
district or a county. 

A more systematic or satisfactory metod of mak- 
ing reports would be possible, guaranteeing more 
reliable school statistics, thus closing the avenues 
now open in a hundred ways for imperfect and un- 
reliable data. 

Greater dignity would attach to public education 
in the common schools of the State; public opinion 
would have greater respect for it, and public pride 
would be aroused. 

All troubles now encountered by trustees 
in making out or correcting tax-lists would 
be abolished; the efforts of the collector for 
the tax payer when fees are five per cent, 
would entirely disappear. 

The question of district boundaries would 
no longer vex school commissioners, or take 
their time. The matter would be entirely 
under the control of the school-districts. 

Cheaper text-books would be possible. 
They could be purchased for all the schools 
ofa town at greatly reduced rates. This 

would solve the vexed question of state 
publication of text-books the shortest way, 
by allowing each town to purchase its own 
books where they ceuld be obtained to the 
best advantage. 


The present law in refarence to compul- 
sory eoucation would be more generally and 
more easily enforced 

It is the only system which will save the 
small country districts from extinction. 

More permanency io the teaching force 
of the State; a tirm step toward making the 
teachers’ profession permanent. 

Asa result of the last point, a better and 
higher grade of teachers. 

Better facilities for instruction would be 
afforded in the way of apparatus, bcoks of 
reference, etc., and more intelligent action 
would be taken in reference to the equip- 
ment, maintenance and preservation of 
school district libraries. 

A general upliftidg of educational senti- 
ment throughout the State. With the town- 
thip system, an enforceable compulsory ed- 
Ucation law, and provision for the professional 

training of teachers, our educational system woul 


be placed twenty-five years in advance, at one 
und. 


THE FARIBAULT SCHOOL ISSUE. 


The controversy about the so-called Faribault 
school plan may be considered as settled as far as 
tis subject to the decision of the hierarchy of 
Rome. A letter received from a high official at the 
Vatican, gives the following interpretation of the 
Propaganda’s decision on the Archbishop Ireland- 
Faribault school question: 

“The so called Faribault system as a system is 
condemned and prohibited in practice, except as 
tegards the two parishes of Faribault and of Still- 
Water viewing present conditions and contingencies 
also un fait accompli “tolerari posse”—but only 
lor those two cases—not to be extended to another 
batish in the limits of the archdiocese of St. Paul; 
lot to serve as a precedent to any other province 
bishopric throughout the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the “tolerari posse” in the two cases 
tbove named is accompanied with such conditions 
relative to the text-books, the teachers, the sur- 
‘tillance of the parish priest, etc., as are calculated 
“secure the faith of the children. Finally, a cir- 
‘ular will be addressed to all the Metropolitans, 
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calling them and their suffragans to the observance 
of the decrees of the Third Plenary council of Bal- 
timore, the instruction of propaganda of 1875 and 
the conditions to be set forth in the document to 


be made public later, in respect to the present 
condition.” 


AN ABUNDANT SCHOOL FUND. 


When W. W. Braden was State Auditor of Min- 
nesota he prepared a bill, which became a law, pro- 
viding that the state lease the iron lands at $25 per 
lease, execute a contract for exploration at $100 per 
year and accept a royalty on all ores mined at twen,, 
ty-five cents per ton. The state had an early provi- 
sion that sections 16 and 36 in every township of 
the state should be reserved for school furposes 
These lands have been sold from time to time and 
receipts turned into a fund for the common schools. 
This fund now amounts to over $9,000,000. There 





W. J. 


President School soard, Milwauke?, Wie. 


fURNER, 


are upwards of 100,000 acres of mineral lands. One 
mine on leased ground on the Mesabi will yield, its 
principal owners estimate, enough ore in the next 
year and a half to provide $100,000 for the school 
fund of the state. If all indications prove true, the 
state will reap millions of dollars from its iron 
property, all of which will go into the school fund, 
the most of it into the fund which concerns the 
common schools alone. One hundred and six con- 
tracts have been already made, which bring to the 
state $10,600; 1,187 leases have been made at $25 a 
lease, $29,675; while over $100,000 has been paid in 
in fees for organizinug mining companies. 


W. J. TURNER. 


The selection of W. J. Turner as president of the 
Milwaukee School Board elevates a man who is 
eminently fitted for the position by virtue of his 
past record. 

Mr. Turner began life as a school master, and 
after having won distinction iv that capacity turned 
his attention to law, making it his life’s work. He 
is recognizea to-day as one of the ablest lawyers in 
Wisconsin, and ebjoys the distinction of being one 
of Milwaukee’s most popular citizens. Mr. Turner 
is a pleasant yet forcible public speaker, and makes 
an excellent presiding officer. 


TELEPHONE RULES. 





School boards hesitate to 
put telephones in school 
buildings, because ot the an- 
noyance caused teachers and 
principals in their too fre- 
quent use. The following 
rules, adopted by the board 
of Birmingham, Ala., some- 
what obviate this difficulty: 

“The use of the telephones in all school buildings 
shall be restricted to the members of the board and 
its employes, who shall authorize its use to others 
only in cases of necessity. 

During school hours, any message intended for 
any employe of the board shall be communicated 
through the principal of the buiiding to which the 
message is sent. 

All communications to pupils must be 
sent through the principals of the respective 
buildings, and no child shall be excused on 
a telephonic communication, except in cases 
of urgent necessity. 

No teacher shall be allowed to use the tele- 
phone during school hours.” 


HEATING AND VENTILATING BIDS. 





SUPT. MILTON REX, 
Lake City, Minn. 








The Building committee of the Cincinnati 
school board was unable to decide upon the 
heating system for their new school build- 
ing. The bid of Bennett & Peck was the 
lowest received by several hundred dollars. 
But |t was declared defective because it was 
not accompanied by the required bond and 
the plans and specifications. The next low- 
est bid was that of the Fuller & Warren, and 
the other bidder was the Smead Company. 
After a lengthy discussion of the merits and 
costs of the two systems of heating a vote 
was taken. Half of the committee was in 
favor of awarding the contract to Fuller & 
Warren, while the other half favored the 
Smead system. 


TRAINED TEACHERS. 





By law, every teacher and every assistant 
teacher in the common schools of Austria- 
Hungary must obtain a certificate of qualifi- 
cation at the teachers’ seminary. A similar 
law prevails in France, Germany and most of 
the European countries; and yet the United 
States, which expends more money on public 
education than any three of these monarchies 
united, permits tens of thousands of teachers 
to teach in the common schools, with no bet- 
ter certificates than the licenses of county commis- 
sioners or county superintendents who may never 
have taught a day in their lives, and who are just as 
qualified to issue a certificate to a man to navigate a 
ship as to teach school. This is all wrong. 

It becomes the duty of all teachers, of all pat- 
riots, of all educated men, and particularly of the 
college professors, who are, as a rule, men of learn- 
ing, to use every effort to spread the normal system, 
and to compél every teacher in the common schools 
to obtain a certificate of qualification from the 
normal school. Then, and not till then, the United 
States will show the best and most effective system 
of public schools in the world.” 


PREPARING A WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 


Supt. E. H. Long, of St. Louis, Mo., has a plan 
for an exhibition of public school work preparatory 
to the World’s Fair Exhibit. It is intended to hold 
this exhibition during the state teachers’ meeting, 
which occurs during the summer, choosing the best 
of the state exhibit for the World’s Fair, and plan- 
ning for further work. 

Mr. Long works on the idea that in looking for a 
home immigrants and others are strongly influ- 
enced by school facilities, hence it is his purpose to 
show that in this respect Missouri is at least the 
equal of her sister states. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND CITY COUNCILS. 


Wherever the full power to control the 
school buildings, repairs, and sites is 
not vested in the board of education, or 
where the management of finances, school 
sites, building and repairs is divided among 
the board of education, city council and the 
board of public works, there is more or less 
delay, friction and “red tape” in securing defi- 
nite actions upon any measure. 

Complaints are made, and in many in- 
stances justly, that the board of education 
is not receiving proper recognition at the 
hands of the city council. The school board 
is charged with the responsibility of looking 
after the city’s school interests, and where 
the proper school accommodations are not 
provided or repairs are not attended to the 
board of education gets all the blame, while 
the real fault may rest with the council. 

The trouble is that the two bodies do not 
come in contact often enough to work to- 
gether intelligently. There is a lack of 
united action between them, because each is 
not fully in sympathy with the work and 
purpose of the other. 

The best remedy for this state of affairs 
is the appointment, by the board of educa- 
tion, of a committee to be known as the City 
Council Committee, to properly present 
from time to time the needs of the board to 
the council or to the board of public works. A 
bond of union will thus be established, and 
a sympathy will be awakened among the 
committees which cannot fail to 
beneficial results. 


bring 


THE TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 


One of the most important committees of 
a school board is the text-book committee. 
Its duties require men of discriminating 
judgment, who will not only accept the 
recommendation of the teachers or superin- 
tendents but who will carefully weigh a 
question and then judge for themselves. It 
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is in the nature of things for teachers to 
have a choice in the selection of their own 
tools in order to achieve the best results, 
therefore their opinion in the matter should 
have great weight. But it must not be ac- 
cepted as final. Many instances can be 
shown where teachers were hopelessly di- 
vided in the choice of a text-book, or where 
the constant use of a certain book has es- 
tablished a preference on their part. After 
all, the final choice of a book must rest upon 
the sober judgment of men who have no 
hobbies and pet theories as to the mode of 
teaching or choice of school books. The 


text-book committee should be comprised 
of such men. 


The author of a text-book directs his 
efforts toward making a complete book. He 
aims to embody the modern requirements of 
the school room. The publisher profits by 
the criticisms brought out by rival publish- 
ers, and the result is a modern text-book. 
The agents who represent these publishers 
set forth the distinctive features of their 
books—“rip up” the other fellow’s goods— 
the superintendent, principal and teachers 
offer suggestions and recommendations. 
With this information in hand, together 
with a personal examination of the books, 
the text-book committee must make its 
choice. A decision therefore must rest upon 
the firmness, the intelligence and honesty 
of the text-book committee. 

It must first determine the requirements 
of the pupils in his charge—then the book. 
The matter of price and other conditions 
should be secondary. 


HOW DECIDE THE PRINCIPALSHIP? 


School boards are about to elect princi- 
pals for the ensuing year and the qualifica- 
tions of the different applicants, so far as 
college training is concerned, may not be 
dissimilar; yet there are other quesions 
which must enter into the selection of the 
candidate: college training alone does not 
make a successful principal. We are con- 
stantly urging the introduction of practical 
studies into ourschools. Weare introducing 
shorthand, typewriting, manual training, 
sewing, cooking, dress-making, etc. The 
whole tenor of educational thought is to fit 
boys and girls for practical every-day con- 
tact with the world. 

Let us see that we have men at the head 
of our schools, who have bright executive 
minds and who wil! make the boys and girls 
feel that the school room is a preparation 
for the practical every-day work, and not a 
distinctive world of its own; men, who, in- 
stead of spending the greater part of their 
time in seeing that pupils learn how to say 
something when they have no thought to 
express, will set them to thinking, will in- 
spire them to get down to the roots of things 
and not make their chief concern the dress 
in which their thoughts are clothed; will 
give a pupil a purpose and their thoughts a 
practical grasp, instead of allowing them to 
soar upon indefinite, vague fancies. 


Our bright boys become restive, anxious 
to go to work. It is no credit to a bright 
boy to be willing to remain in a prosy school, 
where he feels that he is being unfitted 
for work outside. 

Select a man who not only can deal with 
children and with thoughts, but who hag 
tact in dealing with the members of the 
school board and with parents. Select a 
man who will make bright, active business 
men of our boys and not dreamers, who, 
when they get out of school, feel that the 
hard knocks in daily life are impositions in. 
stead of the best of discipline. 

We like nice men; we respect classical 
training, but most of all we respect men 
with practical common sense and right views 
of life. Occasionally we find a rare combi. 
nation of a scholar and a practical, executive 
business man. 

If we cannot combine the teacher and the 
business man let us have teachers for special 
branches and clever business men _ for 
principals. 


DIRECTORS’ COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 


We believe that if provision were made 
for the school directors to hold a meet- 
ing once in six months, or even once a year, 
there would be more unity of effort; the 
weak schools would be brought to a higher 
standard and the better schools of the 
county receive an impetus which would 
be felt throughout the county. We have 
learned that director’s conventions are held 
in one or two states. County superintendents 
are thus brought into contact with school 
officials as they can be in no other vay, 
The best methods of heating and ventilating. 
text-book adoptions, libraries, school build- 
ings and grounds, insurance, teacher’s and 
director’s duties are discussed. 

We believe that there will be little im- 
provement in county schools until they 
can have a more complete organization, 
and are brought in closer contact. The 
township system of school government is 
one step in this direction. Is not the School 
Director’s Convention a pertinent subject 
for legislation at this time? 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY. 


Do you want one hundred cabinet sized 
engravings of yourself or a friend? If you 
do, and will send us eight regular subscrip- 
tions to the Schoo. Boarp JOURNAL, we 
will have an engraving made, furnish you 
one hundred impressions on extra heavy 
enameled book paper, and send you the 
plate, from which you can have other im- 
pressions taken. 

Figure on it and then send us you order. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


We offer this month a special premium of 
officedesks. To the person securing for us tea 
or twenty-five new subscribers we will send 
one of the desks shown on the accompanying 
circular. The teachers’ associations during 
the summer months offer an excellent op- 
portunity to agents. Write us. 
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DON’T OVERLOAD THE COURSES OF 
STUDY. 


The Spirit of unrest and invesitgation so charac- 
teristic of this century has completely revolutionized 
our theories of education. The old book education 
of the pedagogue has gone forever. Facts are no 
longer the passive receptacle of that which some 
one else has, through some happy chance or un- 
usual intelletual activity, discovered. In many 
ways we are making our pupils’ minds living, ac- 
tive organisms, discovering, so far as possible, their 
own facts, making their own generalizations, and 
deducing their own laws. Every true teacher is 
making every study something connected with the 
actual life and work of the 
world. 

But is not the desire to 
connect our work with the 
every day life of the pupil 
crowding out the old dis- 
ciplinary studies? From all 
sides a multitude of so- 
called practical studies are 
seeking admission to our 
courses. They demand a 
place in every grade and for 
every day. Are we not ad- 
mitting too many of these 
studies into our school work. 


“Beware of the man of 


The very narrowness of the 
old education of times in- 
creased its depth. Is there 
not danger, especially in our 
primary schools, that our 
new methods increase the 
breadth at the expense of 
the depth? Power to think 
is what we, as a nation, 
need; preeminent in activity, 
we need thought to direct 
that action. If the primary 
education of our grammar 
and public schools fails to 
give us that mental dis- 
cipline, it has failed in its 
duty. 


The function of the prim- 
ary school should be to so 
discipline and develop the 
powers of the mind that 
when the child has finished 
his technical education, 
whether as apprentice or in 
a technical school, he will 
be able to make the most 
of “that which is in him.” 
It is not the every-day fact 
that the child needs, it is the 
ability to comprehend those 
facts, to appreciate their 
lelation, and to intelligently 


. . E. S. Joynes, Alexander Hogg, J H Phillips, M. L. Payne, 
use them in his work. Each University So Carolina, Mgr. ‘“‘N. E. A.” for Tex., Supt. Schools, County Supt , 
study and each lesson Columbia, S. C. Fort Worth, Tex Birmingham, Ala, Ocala, Fla 
should bring to the pupil J. W. Conger, Hon. J H Shinn, J. M. Greenwood, 
power to grasp higher and Pres, Ouachita Col , State Supt ‘ Supt of Schools, 

: Arkadelphia, Ark Little Rock, Ark, Kansas City, Mo. 
More difficult truths than ‘ : 

7 7 : Euler B. Smith, 
those with which it ac- Pres. State Association, D. C. Gilman, Solomon Palmer, 
quaints him. La Grange, Ga. Pres, Johns Hopkins, Chairman of “‘S. E. A.” 


The teacher who over- H. D Huffaker, 
burdens himself (or is over- 
burdened by others) with 
Many studies for each grade 
lacks time to teach. In 
shortening the recitation 
Period, he necessarily makes 
himself more ‘or less an 
automatum, hearing recita- 
tions constantly, teaching only incidentally. Schol- 
atly work cannot be so accomplished. The pupil’s 


Geo, J. Ramsey, 


Clinton, La. 


education, unless the evil is counteracted by out- 


Editor Southern Teacher, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Frank M, Smith, 
Pres. Nor. Dept., Sec’y-Treas.“S,E, A” Prin. Leddin Bus. Col., Pres, Male Academy, 


Pres. Silliman Ins., 


knowledge becomes a mere smattering, the pupil’s 





side influences, becomes a confused jumble of 
isolated and disjointed facts. 


The rapidity with which the pupil must turn 
his attention from one subject to another prevents 
his mind from acquiring that power of concentrated, 
voluntary attention, which is so necessary in actual 
life and which should certainly be gained during 
the later years of his school life. 


In many cases it works a yet greater injury to 
the pupil. He becomes unable to judge of his own 
acquirements; he considers a smattering of a sub- 
ject, knowledge of it; he believes that he knows it 
thoroughly, while in fact he has not comprehended 
its most general and fundamental principles; he 








® Baltimore, Md East Lake, Ala, 


Eugene G. Howell, W. T. Watson, Cc 


deems himself educated, before his education has 


begun. 
Practical results confirm the view above given. 


Our city and large graded school have for many 


lion J. M. Carlisle, 
State Supt , 


Austin, TeXas 


years scattered their work over many subjects, our 
country schools have, probably from necessity, 
clung to the few; our cities pay better wages, and 
have beyond doubt better teachers: yet our best 
and deepest thinkers come from the country 
schools. Theirs are the men who win the prizes 
of the colleges, the prizes of life. 

There is a lesson in this result. “Constant drop- 
ping wears away the stone,” constant shifting 
wears only the machine. Ought we not to make 
our work more concentrated, less scattered—to give 
our pupils a thorough knowledge of a few things 
rather than a smattering of many? 


ANDREW SPENCER, 
Prin. and Supt. Hamburg, N. Y. 





APPOINTED BY 
THE MAYOR. 


Following is a syn- 
opsis of the new New 
Jersey school law, 
which provides: 

That there shall be 
established in every 
city of the second- 
class, whose popula- 
tion now exceeds or 
may hereafter exceed 
50,000, a Board of 
Education, which 
shall be composed of 
and managed and con- 
trolled by eight Com- 
missioners of Public 
Instruction, to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor 
for a term of two 
years; not more than 
one Commissioner 
shall be appointed 
from the same ward 
except in such cities 
where there are less 
than eight wards; the 
first appointment of 
Commissioners shall 
be four for one year, 
and the remainder of 
the Board for two 
years, so that they 
shall be divided into 
classes, one class going 
out each year; and 
uot more than one half 
of the Commissioners 
shall be of the same 
political party. The 
Mayor is made an ex- 
officio member of the 
Board, to vote therein 
in case of a tie. 

THE LAW CON. 

STITUTIONAL, 


C FE. Vawter, 
Supt. Indian School, 
Crozet, Va, 


The Supreme court 
of Ohio has rendered a 
decision in the case of 
Dr. Quigley vs. the 
Board of Education 
Superintendent of Schools, of Toledo which has 

Richmond, Va, attracted attention in 
D. B Johnson, legal and ecclesias- 
aig hr ati Col, tical circles. Dr Quig- 
ree ley refused to comply 
with the state Com- 


Wm F. Fox, 


Denson, 


Nashville, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C Memphis, Tenn Raleigh, N. C. pulsory Education law 
Thos. D. Boyd, Ruric = et "aan aa eae oe which requires a de- 

Pres. St. Nor. School, Pres. St. Nor.School, Pres. Teach. Assembly, Agricultural College, ; 
Natchitoches, La Lexington, Ky Raleigh, N.C. Mississippi. tailed report of all 
TEES OF “S.E. A.” schools, private or 
EXECUTIVE AND PRESS COMMIT Ss . B.A. public. He claimed 


it was unconstitutional, interfering with the rights 
of parents and the rights of conscience. The court 
to-day sustained the constitutionality of the law 
and aflirmed the decision of the lower court. 
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MAJ, A. J. CHENEY, 
Ex-Book Agent, Chicago. 


BOOK MAN GOES INTO REAL ESTATE. 


Among the representatives of schoo] bouk pub- 
lishing houses who traverse the country, right and 
left. none has proven a muvre active man than 
Maj. A. J. Cheney, who has retired from the scene 
during the past month. The great state of Wis- 
consin was Mr. Cheney’s field, where every man, 
womn and child knew him. He was popular and 
was familiarly hailed in the hotel lobby and on the 
street. as well as among school board members and 
teachers. Everyone knew him, everyone liked him. 
He was everywhere, and liable to make his appear- 
ance at any time. Many were his jckes and stories, 
and his tail, jovial figure will long be remembered 
in that state. 

Mr. Cheney still remains an agent, and simply 
changes his title from book agent to real estate 
agent, and hereafter confines his labors to the great 
city of Chicago. He becomes a member of the firm 
of Cheney, Delaney & Paddock, 115 Dearborn St, 
Chicago, where his many friends will always find a 
hearty welcome. 


M. B. Hereley, the member of the Chicago Board 
of Education, charged with soliciting bribes, was 
acquitted. Judge Collins says he should not have 
been indicted. 


Mista 
440044 
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Cc. C. MATHEWS. 


Faithfulness to duty either in high or low position 
is equally commendable. Mr. C. C. Mathews, oc- 
cupies a humble position in the great Educational 
system, but in being true to his trust, he can be 
ranked with any who are faithful to the work com- 
mitted to their hands, however exalted their place 
or power. He is president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Clay District, Marshall County, West Vir- 
ginia. Heis about forty-eight years of age, a suc- 
cessful business man, a practical farmer, and one of 
the leading citizens of his county. The years that 
most young men devote to acquiring a higher 
education, Mr. Mathews, spent in the Union army. 
He hasa fine record asa soldier, serving in the 
12th West Virginia Inf. Volunteers for nearly three 
years. He assiduously looks after the interests of 
the schools under his authority. His political 
friends are urging him for the Republican nomina- 
tion for sheriff of his county, and it is probable 
that his faithfulness to public duty, and his great 
personal popularity will cause his fellow citizens to 
say, “Come up higher.” 





Cc, C. MATHEWS, 


Pres, Board of Education, Thompson, W. Va. 





Pusiic Scuoo, Liprary, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








JAS A. WILLS, 


Warming and Ventilating Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN EMINENT ENGINEER. 

Among the men who have done no small share in 
making warmth and ventilation a successful factor 
in modern school houses, Jas. A. Wills, of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg, must be mentioned. 

In the fall of 1875, while a student in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Jas. A. Wills became acquaint- 
ed with Isaac D. Smead, then secretary of the Rut- 
tan Manufacturing Co., of Bloomington, Ill. In 
1876 he began work with them as superintendent, 
working for them at odd times until he finished his 
school work at the University. After a few years 
spent in professional work, he again became con- 
nected with the firm of Isaac D. Smead & Co., as 
engineer and superintendent, and received all his 
instruction from Col. Smead, having been associa- 
ted with him, either as superintendent or partner 
since the spring of 1882. In 1885 Col. Smead and 
Mr. Wills established an office for the warming and 
ventilation of buildings in the eastern territory, 
since which time several hundred public and school 
buildings in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware have had the Smead System incorporated in 
them. 


CORPORAL PUNISH MENT 
RESTRICTED. 


In the schools of Providence, 
R. I., corporal punishment is not 
permitted in school hours, nor 
in the presence of other pupils, 
and a report of every case must 
be made to the superintendent, 
who is required to notify the 
committee in charge of the room. 
Supt. Tarbell says: “The new 
regulations are an advantage in 
several ways. We avoid the 
liability of collision with pupils 
and parents, and scenes in school; 
we are in better favor with 4 
portion of the public, and above 
all, if we manage to get the good 
we ought out of the situation, the 
relations between teachers and 


pupils will become more pleasant 
and friendly. Every school room 
should be a place where childrea 
will become kind and respectful, 
as well as clear-headed and well- 
informed. Cross teachers are out 
of place and out of date. Teach- 
ers must be sustained in sending 
out of school insubordinate p¥- 
pils. The teachers must be sup- 
ported until the parents 80 
pupils learn to adapt themselveé 
to the new situation.” 
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UNIFORM TEXT-BOOKS. 


In view of the fact that 
the question of state adop- 
tion of a uniform series of 
text-books is before the leg- 
islature at Austin, Tex., the 
Dallas School Board adopt- 
ed the following: 


— ae 
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1 j 
has no right to 


“The state 
interfere in any way with 
the local management of 


less such inter- 
necessary to se- 
state the best 
results from the 


schools un- 
ference be 
cure to the 


ee 





educational 

expenditure of the state 
fund. The 

best educational results can | - $ a 


be secured to the state just 
as well by the use of 
one series of books in the 
Dallas schools and another 
series in the Austin schools 
as by the use of the same 
series in the schools of 3 
both cities. 

Therefore, the state has no right to 
enforce the use of a uniform series of 
bocks in any two different cities oF 
school districts. 





State adoption is anti-democratic in 
that it takes the selection of books from 
the people directly interested and places 
it in a distant central authority. 

State adoption is paternalistic. It transfers to 
the state powers which rightly belong to the par- 
ents of the children or to their representatives 
chosen from among themselves for the discharge of 
specific duties. 

State adoption is centralization in that it gives to 
one central authority powers which should be 
widely distributed among the people. 

State adoption is sumptuary in that it interferes 
with rights which, in their nature, are private and 
personal till delegated by individual consent to 
chosen representatives. 

State adoption is monopolistic in that it inter- 
rupts free and fair competition in the production 
and sale of text-books, and gives exclusive rights 
and privileges to one corporation. 

State adoption of a uniform series of 
books for use in the schools of the state 
would bring upon the patrons of the 
schools a burdensome and unnecessary 
expense. 

State uniformity would seriously in- 
terrupt the organization of schools now 
Well adjusted to the books in use. 

State uniformity would - 
bring hard and annoying 

and hurtful conditions upon 
all the schools in binding 
tity and country schools 
down upon a Procrustean 
bed regardlees of local and 
peculiar needs and interests. 




















State uni- 
most unani- formity is al- 
proved, and mously disap- 
posed by the vigorously = 
ists of the wise education- 
who of all United States, 
given th classes have 
° subject most 
thought and considerate in- 
vestigation. 
1, Rev. Frank Rector, 
Fitehburg, Mass. 

















Dr. Henry J. Gaifney, 
Salem, Mass. 
gy. J.D. Rebo, 
Kohoma, Mo. 
13. J.B, Carrington, 
Oakland, Cal. 
17, Rev. R. A. Greene, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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As arule in those states which have the oldest 
and best systems of schools local adoption of text- 
books prevails; as Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa. 

In several Southern states where state adoption 
has been tried it has been abandoned as a failure; 
as Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida and 
Maryland. 

In most states where state adoption now exists it 
is declared by their leading school officials to be 
very unsatisfactory and a disappointment to the 
people; as Delaware, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oregon and California. 

State adoption would bring into our school 
affairs political strife and dissentions that would 
be injurious to our school interests fur years to 
come. These have been the fruits of state adop- 
tion elsewhere. 

State adoption would obstruct progress in school 
work in texas in that it would prevent trustees 
from giving the children the advantage of any im- 
provement in text-books during the period of adop- 
tion, which robs the children of a right that 
should be protected. 

State adoption would dis- 
courage authors and publishers 
from improvements_in , text- 
books in that it would deprive 
them of any,,opportunity to 
profit by such improvements. 
It is proper to note here that 





ey 





the marvelous improvements in 
the text-books during the last 
few years have been a powerful 
factor in our wonderful educa- 
tional progress. To cancel this 
factor is simply suicidal. 

The principal, and almost the 
only argument advanced in fa- 
vor of state adoption, has been the plea that it 
would save to the people vast sums of money. This 
presupposes that vast unnecessary sums of money 
are now expended for school books. Let us exam- 
ine this matter closely. ‘Ihe law proposes to adopt 
books for the elementary grades only 
years’ course. An accurate calculation (not an es- 
timate) of the actual cost at highest retail prices of 
the books used by a pupil in the Dallas public 
schools for these five years, shows the whole 
amount to be $7.95, or an average cost of $1.50 per 
year. This calculation is based upon the supposi- 
tion that the pupil buys all the books new, and 
makes no allowance for books inherited from older 
brothers or sisters, no allowance for exchanges, etc. 
This list here provided for, includes eight readers, 


two arithmetics, one spelling book, two copy books, 
2. George H,. Stearns, A. W. Wells, Pres., 
Manchester, N. H. Quincy, Ill. 
6. Supt. J. K. Gotwals, 7 hk. W. Taylor, 
Norristown, Pa. San Diego, Cal. 
10. Hon, Perry Anderson, ll. Gieo. R, Tilton, 
Alexis, I] Danville, lll. 
14. Herbert Bryant, 15. Jos. Magoffin, 
Alexandria, Va. El Paso, Tex. 
18. D. G. Lowry, 19, Alcaeus Hooper 
Keokuk, Ia. Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. 


say for a five - 











two language books, (gram- r = 
mars), and one geography— 
more books than are usually 
used in five years. This then 
may be said to be the high- 
est limit of the cost of books 
for a pupil taking a five-year 
course. ‘lhe average cost of 
course 18 much below this. 


In the country fF 
average cost of 
more than half 
named above. 
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books is not 
the cost 



























clusive procf This is con- 
sent cost of that the pre- 
affords no sufti- school books 
for the hazard- cient ground 
ous under- 
taking of 


state adoption from consider- 
ation of pecuniary eccnomy. 

For the possible chance 
of saving to each pupil afew 
cents at most each year, it 
is certainly dangerous, if not 
really calamitous, to venture 
upon the experiment of 
state adoption. 

If Texas should decide to go into the 
paternalistic business of making state 
contracis for any kind of supplies for her 
citizens, then in the name of the chil- 
dren of ‘Texas let the experiment be 
made in some way that will endanger 


14 Jess important and less sacred interests 


than are involved in our public schools. 

t‘or all these, and other good and sufficient rea- 
sons, we feel it to be our official duty to protest 
against such dangerous and expensive legislative 
experiments in the public school affairs of Texns. 
We believe the best interests of the schoo! children 
of Texas demand that the schools be left to the 
control and management of local trustees, trustees 
chosen directly by those immediately interested, 
trustees responsible to and in sympathy with the 
patrons of the schools. In the hands of home 
friends, the schoo] cannot long suffer great harm.” 


SCHOOL BOARD BOODLE. 


We hear occasionally of agents for publishing 
houses or furniture houses bribing members of 
school boards. We presume the book 
agent, or furniture agent, like any other 
man selling to public officials for public 
money, occasionally finds a man he can- 
not reach except by “a present.” Now 
we have no excuse to offer for either party 
to any crooked transaction, but we are 
more interested in school boards than 
in agents and we beg to say 
that the member who ac- 
cepts the “present” is pri- 
Agents, as 
a class, were never accused 
of being fools, and if bribes 
were not taken they would 
not be offered. The agent 

> house— to 
er party is 
people to an 
He isa repre- 
district, and 
care to fulfil 
posed in him 
ner as to re- 
his district. 


marily at fault. 


18 
is sent by his 
win. The oth- 
elected by the 
importanttrust. 
sentative of his 
it should be his 
the trust re- 
in such a man- 





fleet credit upon 

1. J. F. Griffin, 
Bridgeport, Coun 

8. Chas. C. Hoke, 
Sandusky, O. 

12, Jas, C. Crombie, 
Lawrence, Muss. 

16. E. K. Johnson, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





20. C. E. Crowley, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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PAY FOR BOTH JANITORS. 


The long standing contest between the Board of 
Education and several of the sectional school boards 
of Philadelphia, Pa., on the appointment of janitors 
of the schoo! houses, has taken a new complication 
by which the courts have practically sustained 
both sides to the controversy. Owing to this fact 
two men have received wages covering the same 
period of time for service as janitor of one school- 
house, although under the law but a single janitor 
is allowed for a single school. 

On February 28, 1891, the board of school direct- 
ors dimissed A. J. Byers, who had held the place 
for several years, and chose James Clinton in his 
place. The Board of education declined to recog- 
nize Clinton and kept Byers’ name on the pay roll. 
Charges were preferred against Clinton and 
he resigned after serving one month, and 
the Sectional Board elected James Cun- 
ningham in his place. 

The Board of Education has persistently 
refused to sign warrants for Cunningham’s 
pay and he has been compelled to sue the 
city for his wages ever since he was in- 
stalled in the place. Three times he has 
brought suit through his counsel, and 
twice he obtained verdicts for three month’s 
salary. The third suit has not yet come 
to trial. 

Meantime, during the time the first suit 
was pending, the Board of Education asked 
City Solicitor Warwick for an opinion on 
the question as to who had the right to ap- 
point the janitors, and he gava as his 
view of the law that the authority belonged 
to the Sectional Boards. The Board of 
Education, however, paid no attention to 
the opinion of the city’s law officer, but 
could not issue warrants for Byers because 
of the court’s decision in favor of Cunning- 
ham, whereupon Byers brought suit for six 
months’ salary, amounting to $381, and, al- 
though he had moved out of the limits of 
the ward and had not at any time per- 
formed any duty as janitor of the school, a 
verdict was rendered in his favor, so that 
two men have been paid for service in the 
same position. 

Despite the fact that the City Solicitor 
had virtually decided in favor of Cunning- 
ham by his opinion that the Sectional Board 
had the right to appoint the janitor, the 
city made no defense to Byers’ suit and the 
verdict was given in default. 


SOME GOOD ADVICE. 





In his annual report state superintendent 
Luce, of Maine, recommends: That school commit- 
tees and supervisors introduce into the rural 
schools especially the study of agricultural science; 
that they hold themselves ir readiness to aid in the 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition; that they 
exercise especial care in the matter of free text- 
books; that they see that the law requiring tem- 
perance instruction is more generally and efficiently 
carried out; that they use special efforts to secure 
the raising of flags upon all our school houses, and 
the teaching of patriotism; that they put forth 
special efforts to increase attendance, actively co- 
operating with the truant officers in securing a 
strict enforcement of the law relating to compulsory 
school attendance; that they scrupulously guard 
the schools against the admission of unfit teachers; 
that in towns where the district system has been 
abolished they take necessary steps toward the in- 
troduction of courses of study in the ungraded 
schools from which pupils may graduate as from 
graded schools; that they use their influence in 
favor of abolishing the district system and the es- 
tablishing of free high schools; that they urge 


teachers to attend educational meetings and that | 


they themselves attend when practicable; that 
they advise all young teachers of natural aptitude 
to attend our Normal schools. 


School Soatd Journal 


At Pittsburgh, recently, a motion to substitute 
Tarbell’s “Language Lessons” for Burtt’s “Gram- 
mar” was defeated. 

Young’s new text-books in astronomy and also 
Hartley’s lessons in Latin, have recently been 
adopted for the New Haven, Ct., schools. 


The Board of Education of Newton, Mass., re- 
cently purchased the following text-books for use 
in the grammar schools: Wentworth’s and Reed’s 
“First Steps in Numbers,” Montgomery's “Leading 
Facts in American History,” and Johnston’s “Shor- 
ter History of the United States. 

Madison, Wis. has just adopted the Revised 
Model Elementary Arithmetic and New Model 





SUPT. WM. M. MOSS, 
Bloomfield, Ind, 


Complete Arithmetic for five years) The state 
adoption of text-books for the public schools of 
Utah will be in 1893, the present contract then 
expering. The adoption is made by the State Board 
and runs for five years. 


The Board of Education of New Haven, Ct., re- 
cently purchased 100 copies of Wells’s higher 
algebra, seventy-five of Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin grammar, 10 of Newcomb’s plane trigonome- 
try and ten of Newcomb’s trigonometric tables, forty 
of Allen and Greenough’s Aineid (Virgil) and Bu- 
colics, some copies of Steele’s astronomy, and the 
substitution of Harkness’s Easy Latin lessons for 
Tetlow’s Latin lessons. 


OPPOSE VACCINATION. 


The Board of Education of Milwaukee suspended 
a pupil from the public schools because he had not 
been vaccinated, whereupon an anti-vaccination 
society was formed which will carry the case to the 
courts. The following petition was recently sent 
to the Board: 


To the Honorable the School Board :— 
Gentlemen: In view of the fact that the highest 
authorities among the medical profession do not 





agree upon the efficiency of vaccination as a pro 
phylactic of smallpox; and, in view of the fact that 
the most reliable statistics compiled by supporters 
of vaccination, prove that vaccinated as well as un- 
vaccinated are attacked alike by this disease, and, 
in view of the fact that in Germany as well as in 
England, during the last ten to twelve years, every 
epidemic of smallpox has originated with persons 
vaccinated; and, in view of the fact that vaccina- 
tion is injurious to the health and life of children 
—infant mortality having increased from thirty to 
fifty per cent. wherever compulsory vaccination has 
been enforced, and decreased from thirty to fifty 
per cent. where it has been abolished again; there- 
fore we, the subscribed patrons of the public 
schools of the city of Milwaukee, respectfully 
petition your honorable body to amend the 
rules and regulations governing the city 
schools by repealing the so-called “vaccina- 
tion rule.” 


W. W. WILKINS. 


In another column we publish a portrait 
of W. W. Wilkins, author of the Analytical 
Copy Books, published by George Sherwood 
Co., of Chicago. Mr. Wilkins has produced 
a most valuable work and the adoptions by 
school boards have grown far beyond the 
highest expectations of the author. The 
copy book possesses real merit and recom- 
mends itself to ever practical mind as being 
most useful, and abreast with modern lines 
of education. Mr. Wilkins, as representa- 
tive of Sherwood Co., has proved energetic 
and successful. He is a thorough gentle- 
man and has won favor with school boards 
owing to his honorable method in dealing 
with them. 





SHALL PRIVATE SCHOOL PUPILS 
BE EXAMINED. 


Pupils are admitted to the Chicago high 
school upon recommondation of the prin- 
cipals of grammar or parochial schools. 
Some of the members of the Board of 
Education think that as long as private and 
parochial schools are not subject to super- 
vision by the Board or its officers their 
pupils should not be admitted on the mere 
recommendation of the principals, who stand 
in relation to the public schools as mere 
private parties. 


MAKING FREE SCHOOLS, 


Until nearly three years ago the schools 
in Ogden and Weber counties, Utah, were 
all sectarian, although the Mormon people held 
that their schools were free to all sects. Upon 4 
vote of the people all the schools, except those 
which were in the nature of colleges and strictly 
sectarian schools, were put in the charge of & 
school board. In the past three years the school 
population has been about doubled, and while the 
several denominations still maintain their higher or 
academic schools, there is now a thorough system 
of public free schools in which both Mormon and 
Gentiles are employed as teachers, and which are 
attended by both Mormon and Gentile scholars. 


WOMEN VOTE FOR COUNTY COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


A bill giving to women the right to vote for school 
commissioners, in the state of New York, has recently 
become a law. This concession to woman’s cause 16 
not so much that the office is one of influence, the in- 
cumbent drawing a good salary, but because the 
commissioner is a county officer voted for at the 
general election. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 





The moet desirable crayon now in the market is 
manufactured by the Union School Furniture 00, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Write to them about it. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, AURORA, 
F. S. Allen, Architect. 


ILL. 


This building is 80x110 feet, with 5 foot project- 
ing gable on the north side. It is built of Joliet 
stone, basement and trimmings, and Peerless red 
pressed brick. The roof will be of slate and will 
make a pleasing contrast of color. 

There will be no belfry or large tower and for 
that reason a small tower is placed on each corner 
which rises only as far as the main walls, excepting 
the tower at the southeast, which is octagon in 
shape and rises a few feet higher than the others. 
The roof is broken by dormer gables, (as will be 
seen in the cut,) to relieve the plainness of so large 
a roof. 

There are two large entrances, one on the south 
the other on the east. On the left of the vestibule 
of the south entrance is an office for the school 
board with a large fire-proof vault. On the right 
are the girls recreation and toilet rooms, while at 
the right of the east entrance similar accommoda- 
tions are provided for the boys. 

From the vestibule broad and easy staircases 
lead to the first floor, in the center of which is a 
large hall lighted from a skylight above. On the 
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south side are the principal’s office and library. 
There are two class rooms in each end of the build- 
ing, and one in the center on the south side. Each 
one of these class rooms is arranged with separate 
wardrobes for boys and girls which are lighted by 
windows in the outer wall. The seating of the 
school rooms will be so arranged that nearly all of 
the light will be on the left hand side of the pupil, 
thus avoiding cross-lights and any shadow on the 
pupil’s desk. In the center of the hallway there is 
astaircase of wide and easy ascent, leading to a 
landing about two-thirds of the way to the second 
floor, from which it turns to each side. The west 
end of this floor is occupied by the high school 
room, which will seat two hundred pupils. There 
are also five recitation rooms on this floor, two of 
which connect with the high schvol room direct. 

There is a stairway leading to the attic where in 
the course of time a gymnasium may possibly be 
arranged. In the basement are two large manual 
training rooms, a stairway from the first floor hall 
leading to the same. Coal rooms, furnace rooms 
and janitor’s rooms are located in the basement. 

The building will be heated and ventilated by 
the Smead warm air system and supplied with 
Smead’s dry closets. 


The most skillful teachers should be in the pri- 
Mary department. 


School Board Journal 


REQUIRED ENGLISH READINGS. 


The school board of Woonsocket, R. I , has adopt 


ed the following course of reading for pupils of 
the high school. 
would do much more supplementary reading if 
they knew what to read, and the selections are 
excellent. 


This seems a good plan, as pupils 


FIRST YEAR. 
Longfellow, Evangeline and minor poems; Whit- 


tier, Snow Bound; Bryant, Sella, the Little People 
of the Snow, and minor poems; Holmes, Grand- 
mother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and 
minor poems; Tennyson, Enoch Arden; Irving, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle; 
Hawthorne, The Snow Image, The Great Stone 


Face; Scott, Ivanhoe. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Longfelicw, Courtship of Miles Standish, The 
Birds of Killingworth, minor poems; Whittier, 
Mabel Martin, The Prophecy of Samuel Sewell, 
Maud Muller, minor poems; Bryant, Thanatopsis, 
minor poems; Holmes, The One Hoss Shay, minor 
poems; Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, A Legend of 
Brittany; Byron, The Prisoner of Chillon; Scott, 
The Lady of the Lake; Holmes, The Gambrell 






Roofed House; Irving, The Sketch Book, Lamb, 
Dessertation on Roast Pig; Scott, Kenilworth. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Longfellow, The Golden Legend, minor poems; 
Bryant, Forest Hymn, Planting of the Apple Tree, 
and other minor poems; Pue, The Raven, The Bells, 
minor poems; Tennyson, Elaine, Ulysses, Locksley 
Hall; Shelley, To a Skylark. Adonais; Wordsworth, 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality, Tintern Abbey, 
minor poems; Coleridge, Ancient Mariner; Burns, 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, To a Mountain Daisy, A 
Man’s a Man for a’ That, Bonny Doon; Goldsmith, 
Deserted Village, Gray, The Elegy, Progress of 
Poesy; Byron, Selections from Childe Harold, 
minor poems; Dryden, MacF lecknoe, Alexander’s 
Feast, Emerson, Books, Heroism; Thackeray, 
English Humorists; Scott, Quentin Durward; Addi- 
son, Selections from the Spectator Papers. 


FOURTH YEAR. 

Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; Coleridge, Ancient Mariner; Longfellow, 
Evangeline; Macaulay, Essay on Lord Clive; 
Thackeray, English Humorists; Webster, First 
Bunker Hill Oration; Scott, Quentin Durward; 
George Eliot, Silas Marner; Hawthorne, House of 
the Seven Gables. 


Our July issue will beat all previous ones. 





JOHN C. ANDERSON, 
Member of Board of Education, Bristol, Tenn. 


A GENEROUS OFFER TO THE BOARD. 


A communication was recently sent to 
the Board of Education of Boston from 
a number of prominent citizens stating 
that they have associated themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of promoting art 
culture in the public schools of Boston 
by placing upon the wallsof schoolrooms 
reproductions and representations of 
works of art in the shape of photographs, 
paintings, casts and the like, and solicited 
the approval and co-operation of the 
committee in such a movement. They 
expressed the belief that the refinement 
which comes from the presence of work 
of art is an important aid in the develop- 
ment of character, both mentally and 
morally, and asked that at the earliest 
possible date some schoolroom which the 
committee might think the most desir- 
able for initial action be designated. 

It is needless to say that the offer was 
accepted. 


The Garrison Wood Turning Co. and 
the Prang Educational Co. recently sub- 
mitted bids upon drawing models to the 
Chicago Board of Education. Notwith- 
standing the Garrison Co. bid was much the lower, 
Miss Burt, chairman of the committee on drawing, 
favored the Prang bid. She submits good reasons. 
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JAS. E. DORLAND, 


Agent for American Book Co., Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MAP. 


The public school map puts the American educa- 
tion system in a striking form. 

Thirteen million pupils are now enrolled in the 
public schools of the United States—that is, there 
are more than three times as many pupils as the 
entire population of the United Statesin 1830. The 
entire population in 1892 was 12,866,000; there is 
consequently a larger nation of children now in our 


free schools than the whole nation of sixty years 
ago. 
e These 13,000,000 public school pupile are one-fifth 


of our present population of 65,000,000. There sre 
something over a million more in private und 
parochial schools. But it is this nation of our free 
school youth, this nation within the nation, that 
will be controlling the republic fifteen years from 
now. These “children of the states,” imbued with 
our characteristic American spirit, will soon be the 
leaders of the people who are to solve the problems 
of the opening years of the coming century. 
One-.fifth of our population in the public schools 
means that the American idea is that childhood and 
youth shall enjoy a sacred immunity from labor 
while the preparation for life is going on. In all 


our states the age when children can be employed 
for wages during the school term is steadily creep- 
ing upward. 


The time is not far off when one-fourth 
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instead of one fifth of its population will be enrolled 
in the schools. Here is the place for state iegisla- 
tion to make rapid and sure strokes. When the 
children of a poor family are hired out for wages 
there comes an apparent relief to the family; but 
child labor invariably reduces the wages of adults. 
Raising the school age always operates to raise tne 
wages of the men and women to whom labor belongs. 
In the states not yet awake to this the children who 
ought to be in school are with their little hands 
holding down the general rate of adult wages. If 
fifteen were made the universal school age, with 
strict penalties for hiring a child under tifteen dur- 
ing school hours, millions of toiling children would 
be added to the hopeful nation of pupils now in the 
public schools. 

Who are the instructors of this vast democracy 
of youth? Three hundred and fifty two thousand 
teachers are employed. One-third of them are 
men, two-thirds are women. The men are usually 
well trained. The psoportion of trained female 
teachers is increasing year by year, as the normal 
schools send out their classes. Nevertheless, scores 


of thousands are untrained, are absolutely incom-’ 


petent. Forty per cent. of all the female teachers 
teach for only one term! Think what that means. In 
the rural districts of many ¢ tates teaching is a“job” 
to which almost any girl may turn. Careful exami- 
nations of teachers are not to be expected when the 
school fund is so penurious that the cheapest teach- 
ers are the only applicants. 

The faults of the American public school system, 
however, are all on the surface and can easily be re- 
medied. State superintendents and higher educa- 
tors generally are giving to all the weaknesses dis- 
cernible in our system their careful attention. 
They are determined that the cew century shall 
open upon an educational plant as nearly without 
defects as progressive energy can make it. 

It is a very fitting thing that the celebration of 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12, be placed in the hands of 
the American public school. Through the school 
house flag movement, and the education in patriot- 
ism aroused by it, the schools of the republic have 
been grasping the significance of their relation to 
the life of the nation. As our 13,000,000 of public 
school pupils see committed to them the celebra- 
tion of America’s greatest anniversary they will 
receive a new and inspiring lesson in the responsi- 
bilities of public leadership which devolves upon 
the educated American. 


No compulsory education law will be a complete 


success until child labor is abolished. 
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SHALL WE EM- 
PLOY WOMEN 
OR MEN? 


Our records show 
that girls continue 
in school a longer 
period of time than 
boys; and theory 
has been advanced 
that the falling 
away of the boys 
from the eleventh 
and twelfth grades in our schools is caused 
by boys becoming restive, impatient of the 
restraints of school life, and anxious to get 
to work. 1 do not believe that such is the 
true cause, except in a very limited number 
of instances. 

Personal observation, and what has been 
gathered from the experience of others, force 
the conclusion upon my mind, that it is the 
dullness of the school room, due to a lack of 
such instruction as is suited to boys of twelve 
years old and upwards, which accounts for 
the action of the greater number of boys of 
that age who leaveschool. When it is borne 
in mind that from the time the boy entered 
the school he has, through all the grades, 
been exclusively under the tutelage of 
‘women, and in most cases of young 
women, is it to be wondered at if, as he reach- 
es the period of a larger growth, he becomes 
indifferent, listless, and perhaps mischievous. It is 
just here that the man teacher, understanding the 
boy natureasno womancan, , 
becumes needed to makethe | 
instruction attractive, effi- | 
cient, and thoroughly educa- 
tional from a manly stand- | 
point, and to fit the pupil, in 
the true sense, for the duties 
and responsibilities of his 
rapidly approaching man- 
hood. The superintendent 
of the public schools of Bos- 
on says upon this point: “Boys need male dis- 
cipline; and they are helped in many ways by men, 
where women would not do. There is no division 
of sentiment on this point; and we are only anxious 
to increase the male force of teachers.” 

There is, moreover, a general agreement among 
the best educators that the best way to make our boys 
useful men is to give them, at this critica! age, the 
advantages of manly counsel and training. Wherein 
this city can be found the successful private school, 
in which boys of twelve years of age and upwards 


are placed under the exclusive tutelage of women? 
(Continued on page 17.) 





A. C. McCLURG, 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
By W. H. Beaog. 


New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, embracing the first 
principles of the science. Charles Davies, LL. D. 
edited by J. H. Van suringer, Ph. D., Columbia 
College. American Book Co. 90 cts. 


Charles Davies was an authority in mathemati- 
cal text-books years ago. Some of the teachers of 
to-day have distinct recollections of their struggles 
with some of Prof. Davies’ problems. His books 
were not as easy to master as many that are pub- 
lished to-day. But they did a good work. 

This is a revised edition of the older work, and 
will appear to many veteran 
teachers like an old acquaint- 
ance in a new dress, and wel- 
comed accordingly. It is 
fully up to modern require- 
ments as on elementary 
work. 

NumsBer Lessons for second 
aod third year pupils. 


Charles E. White. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 45 cts. 


There is a variety in these 
exercises in numbers, for 
sight work, drill work, and 
test work, adapted to secure 
good results. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
Albert N. Raub, A. M, 
Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. 

An arithmetic that con- 
tains some features of the 
older text-books, and good 
ones. There are subjects in 
the science that requiresome 
maturity of thought and 
some independent study. 
The exercises in this book, if 
properly presented by the 
teacher, will tend to develop 
the reasoning faculties. 


THE INFORMATION READER, 
No. 3, Boston School Sup- 
ply Co. 

One of a series of school 
readers intended to combine 
practice in reading with the 
gaining of information on 
practical subjects. The top- 
ics in this number are coal, 
its origin and products, air, 
the earliest implements of 
men, strange tree products, 
the metals and workers in 
metals, old and new arts, in- 
ventions and inventors. It is 
well written and interesting. 


W. G. Dudley, H. Db. Huggan, Wm. Nuvent. Jus 
Jonr Guarpians, Evelyn chen: be a 
x Springville, N. Y. E. Boston, Mass Pitéstield, Mass. 
aay Green, Ira Brad- P. E. Marshall Andrew Spencer, Jas, 
ey « Co., Boston. $1 25. Frewsburg, N. Y. Hamburg, N. Y. 
An interesting and attrac- D. W. La Fetra, Sec’y, J.G. McCall, Pres., 


tive illustrated book for the 


to their special work. For forty years the author 
has used the material of which this book is made 
in teaching teachers, closely observing the results 
of his teaching in a thousand schools. So that, 
while based on the psychological learning of the 
ages, it is to the last degree practical. Not only is 
the direct daily application kept clearly and con- 
stantly before the mind, but several chapters are 
added to the subject proper—on educational laws, 
processes and methods, from the primary to the 
college. For sale by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Price, $1.50. 





Ridgewood, N J Quitman, Ga, 


home or Sunday school li- a. J. ——_ Supt., K + coe, . 

, Graham, N.C, incinnati, 
tener. Helpful lessons aw J. Henry Crain, Wm. D. Brinnier, W. M. Robbins, Pres., 
be learned from it. It is a McDonough, N. Y. Kingston, N. Y. Statesville, N.C. 


story of English life in and 
about London. 
How Sue Hetrep Him, Mary A. Denison. Ira 

Bradley & Co., Boston. $1.00. 

A story telling how a young girl by loving kind- 
hess, patience and wise counsel helped her brother 
through temptations and severe trials. It is pleas- 
antly written in easy style, and is an average good 
Sunday school book. 

PsycuoLocy APPLIED TO THE ART OF TEACHING, 


by Joseph Baldwin, A.M, LL.D.; published by 
D. Appleton & Co, New York 


This is Vol. XIX of the International Education 
Series and contains a valuable preface by Dr. Harris. 
Dr. Baldwin is no stranger to the teachers of 
America, but this work of his seems especially val- 
lable, because, unlike most treatises on psychology, 
is intelligible to all teachers and by all applicable 


PROMINENT EASTERN SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR THE YOUNG. 


Twenty-five years ago, when a member of the 
board of education of Detroit, 1 presented to that 
body a paper in the form of a special report, in 
which I took ground against the high school fea- 
ture of our educational system. The trend of my 
argument then was that but a small proportion of 
the whole people were adapted to professional life, 
while the maintenance of the high school acted as 
a lure, inducing many to pursue its courses who 
had no aptness for them, thus overcrowding the 
professions and creating a heavy contingent of non- 
producers, many of whom were compelled by the 
necessities of the case to lead aimless and profitless 





John Erney, Secy, 





lives. It was further argued that if the attraction 
of the high school were removed, most boys, at the 
time of budding manhood, would, by the law of 
natural selection, incline to industrial pursuits, 
while the minority, impelled by the inspiration 
within them, would find means for cultivating their 
tastes for intellectual and professional life. 


Time and observation have brought the convic- 
tion that I made a mistake at the time to which I 
refer. Not that I made a mistake in the line of ar- 
gument, for that is confirmed by both time and 
observation. The mistake consisted in that the 
argument was misdirected. 
It should have gone to the 
improvement rather than the 
abrogation of the advanced 
features of the system. 

In former times manual 
training was acquired in di- 
rect contact with industrial 
pursuits. The local mechan- 
ics in the small towns 
throughout the country had 
their apprentices to whom 
they taught their handicraft. 
Machinery and concentrated 
wealth for manufacture and 
railroads for distribution 
have revolutionized indus- 
trial life. The small manu- 
facturer is frozen out. Boys 
do not now learn trades. At 
least our American youth do 
not. A little practice in ma- 
nipulating a machine takes 
the place of the skilled work- 
man. The skill that was 
formerly acquired by long 
service as an apprentice is 
lost. The logic of the mat- 
ter is that society in its as- 
sociate capacity should com- 
pensatefor this loss by pro- 
viding for the instruction of 
the young in the industrial 
arts and by making the arts 
attractive tothem. Just how 
and to what extent this 
should be done is a problem 
that I am not prepared to 
solve. It is the principle 
and its relation to social 
economy to which I wish to 
direct attention. If there 
is a demand for the estab- 
lishment of a manual train- 
ing school by private munif- 
icence, it needs no argu 


i 


BIUNER 4NG 60, Mirah ee 


_F. Tuthill, Supt., ment to prove that the 
Middletown, N. ¥ feature ought to be made a 
pe cys » part of the popular system. 

ioe S. B. McCracken, Detroit. 

Gievo, Steemer, PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Cincinnati, © 


WILL LOSE. 


The public parochial school 
matter is virtually settled in 
Stillwater, Minn., and the 
executive committee of the defenders of the public 
schools have a written statement from some of the 
members of ths Board of Education to the effect 
that if continued opposition is made to the present 
plan the contract would not be renewed at the be- 
ginning of the next school year. The society will 
remain in force, however, and the money collected 
from its members will be refunded unless it is used 
in carrying the school matter to th» courts, of which 
there is little prospect. 


Sandusky, 0 


“T am a constant reader of the JouRNAL, and re- 
gard it among tne most valuable of our professional 
publications. No public school officer can afford 
to be without it.”--Supt. C, P. Rogers, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 














SCHOOL BOARD ITEMS. 


The Seattle schools have a course in carpentry. 

The St. Louis school board has a boodle case on 
hand. 

The Detroit board contemplates adopting the free 
text-book system. 

France requires of primary teachers a certificate 
of ability to teach agriculture. 

A new manual training school to cost $10,000 
wiil soon be erected in Detroit. 

The Cleveland board recently employed a truant 
officer at a salary of $1100 per annum. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., board of education will 
introduce a manual training school next year. 

Gov. Flower vetoed the bill compelling instruc- 
tion in vocal music in the State Normal Schools. 

The board of Leavenworth, Kans., has reduced 
the school year from forty to thirty-eight weeks. 

Oakland, Cal., will have a school house of twenty- 
four rooms, built around a horse-shoe shaped court. 


The Industrial Committee of the Pittsburg 
School Board pronounces the Sloyd system a de- 
cided success. 

Pres. W. H. Hughes, of Seattle, thinks the mem- 
bers of the board of education should be paid an 
annual salary. 

The board of education of Saginaw requires a de 
posit of one dollar as security for the safe return of 
free text books. 

The American Book Co., of. Chicago, recently do- 
nated seventy educational works to the Columbus, 
O., school board. 

The board of education of Columbus, Ohio, has 
devised a plan to acquaint themselves with the 
teachers—a picnic. 

Thomas Walton, of Philadelphia, says there 
should be a law forbidding a teacher to teach after 
reaching the age of fifty. 

Supt. Maxwell of Brooklyn, N. Y., says that 
$30,000 per annum is spent in that city for super- 
fluous heads of departments. 

Wm. Geuder, Milwaukee, recommends a change 
in the rules which will ensure a permanent tenure 
of office to competent teachers. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., and the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
school boards have each asked the city council for 
$5,000 for a World’s Fair exhibit. 

A weather bureau signal station has been estab- 
lished at the Newark, N. J., high school. The pupils 
are much interested in the study. 

The report of the Concord, N. H., school board 
shows an expenditure of $25 for a sewing machine 
for use in the manual training school. 

The Cleveland school board employs a perma- 
nent substitute in the high school, who does cler- 
ical work when not engaged in teaching. 

At Providence, R. I.. the board has adopted a 
rule that if a teacher substitutes 20 days at a time 
it counts toward the first year’s experience. 

The Board of Education and the Board of Public 
Works of Nashville are having an interesting con- 
test over the location of a new school building. 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., says, it would be 
well if one year’s experience were required before 
a ve certificate to teach was granted. 
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The janitors of school buildings of Quincy, Mass. 
are required to remove the ashes from the cellars 
but not to cart them away from the buildings. 


A strong effort is being made at Lincoln, Neb., to 
put the business of the board in the hands of an out- 
side agent, who shall be a business manager. 


The last legislature of Maryland, passed a law 
conferring the appointment of School Commission- 
ers throughout the State upon the Governor. 


The Milwaukee board recently adopted a new 
schedule of pupils allowable to each teacher, and 
appointed a standing committee on apportionment. 

The report of the Birmingham, Ala., schools 
deserves special mention. It shows careful schol- 
arly thought and indicates a wise and alert super- 
vision. 

About fifteen book agents swarmed around Adel, 
la., last month, to advise with the county board 
of education upon the best text-books on the 
market. 

The board of Birmingham, Ala., allows pupils 
perfect in attendance, with a standing in deport- 
ment of 90% or over for the month, to have a half 
holiday. 

The board of New Castle, Ind., offers a reward of 
$10 for information leading to the conviction of any 
person guilty of destroying or defacing any school 
property. 

Dr. Hoover, of Columbus, O., says that the only 
manikin that approaches a representation of the 
human body is a famous French model, which 
costs $600. 


J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City: “A teacher must 
be judged by the richness of her teaching, the vi- 
tality of her teaching, and the stablity of her 
teaching.” 

B. B. Northrop, Racine: “The method of heating 
school rooms by stoves, and ventilating by lowering 
a window, is little less than ‘the slaughter of the 
innocents.’” 


Applicants for certificates to teach in the schools 
of Birmingham, Ala., are required to pay an exami- 
nation fee of one dollar, which is applied to the 
library fund. 


The board of education of Brooklyn has decided 
that the time has not arrived to venture upon abol- 
ishing the color line, in throwing the new school 
open to both races. 

Supt. Barnard, of Seattle, has an exhibit of the 
work of all the schools prepared each year and 
placed in the principal’s room, or in some room set 
apart for that purpose. 

The San Francisco board of education has a rule 
by which teachers are compelled to forfeit one 
two-hundredth of their June salary for every day’s 
absence during the year. 


The members of the Omaha school board who 
recently visited Minneapolis, Chicago and Toledo, 
speak in high terms of the beauty and cheerfulness 
of the Minneapolis schools. 


Prin. W. A. Greeson of the Grand Rapids high 
school says: I am not certain whether short-hand 
should be studied in the public schools or not. 
While the boys and girls should be given all that 
they will need in gaining a livelihood, I doubt if 
they should be taught a trade in the public 
schools.” 


The outgoing school board of Pawtucket, R. I, 
appointed teachers for the coming year. There ig 
a question whether the incoming board will allow 
the contracts made to stand. 


The board of education of Philadelphia hag 
passed a rule, providing that whenever a_ super. 
vising principal is elected the salary of the princi- 
pal in chargeshall be reduced to that of an assistant, 


The attorney of the Seattle board recently gave 
an opinion that the office of architect to the school 
board is a creation not authorized by law; but that 
the board can hire a man by the month to do 
architectural work. 

The board of Lady Managers of the World's 
Columbian Exposition has petitioned the Chicago 
school board to allow teachers who shall visit 
the World’s Fair to use school buildings as dor. 
mitories. Referred. 

The St. Paul school board pays janitors’ salaries 
as follows: in seven schools, $45 per month; twenty, 
$50; five, $55; eight, $60. Three engineers are em- 
ployed, one at a salary of $100 per month, one for 
$80 and three for $75. 


Principal Wykoff, of Bayonne, N. Y., recently 
filed complaint for truancy against 180 children of 
one ward. The board of education asked that an 
officer be detailed to arrest truants, but the mayor 
did not sanction the request. 


The building committee of the New York city 
school board recommends that the superintendent 
of buildings be instructed to prepare plans and spec- 
ifications to give all new schools at least necessary 
thirty cubic feet of air for each child. 


The Board at Grand Rapids, Mich., recently 
passed a resolution that no person who does not, at 
the time of appointment, hold the certificate re- 
quired by rule, for the particular position shall 
be permitted to begin work as a teacher. 


The total seating capacity of the Brooklyn 
schools exceeds the number of pupils on register by 
916 sittings. The number of sittings in rooms de- 
voted to grammar classes exceeds the register by 
4,859. The register in primary classes exceeds the 
sittings by 4,283. 

In some of the New York school buildings there 
is no system of ventilation whatever. The only 
fresh air that the children get in the school room is 
what leaks through the loose window casings. Dr. 
Edson of the health department will make a thor- 
ough investigation and test of the air in each 
building. 

Last year there were 513 more male than female 
pupils in the grammar grades of the New York city 
schools, and 2,038 more male than female pupils in 
the primary grades. During the year there were 
graduated from the schools 1,637 male pupils and 
1,645 female pupils. Why this dropping out of 
male pupils? 

The Covington, Ky., School Board has a rule that 
any person related by blood or marrriage to a mem- 
ber of the board is ineligible as a teacher in 
the public schools. Mr. Sayers, a member 
of the board recommends in lieu of this that 00 
member shall electioneer or in any way seek to it- 
fluence the vote of any member of the board in the 
election of a teacher related by either blood o 
marriage to said member. Any member found 
Jie shall be ust to oe 
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12,000 SOLD THE FIRST SIX MONTHS. 


Adopted by Springfield, Mass.; Madison, Wis., Erie, Pa.; Galveston and Fort Worth, Tex.; 


J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. ¢ OF ‘ScHOOLS, Kansas City, Mo.:— 


“Jt contains more solid sense to the square inch on American alien | \ | 
than all the other books written in this country, Mr. Hawthorne has sized | 


them up fairly, fearlessly and impartially. r 


FULLY ILLUSTR ATED, 


important schools and colleges. 


| proved. 
i yet seen.’ 


Lincoln and Nebraska Vity, Neb.; Stillwater, Minn.; and maby 


| NEWTON M. HALL, PRoF. OF ¢ LITERATURE, Towa Coniece, [A-: 


“In general scope and in detailed treatment it could hardly be im- 
In spite of some defects I consider it the best text book I have 


CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION FREE. 
5 Somerset St., Boston; 86 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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t. I, A PRACTICAL SCHOOL BLIND. 
an The Willer Mnfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
has succeeded in producing a sliding 
hed blind which is specially adapted for 
uper. public schools, academies and semi- 
rind naries. It embodies the essentials in 
stant the highest degree of a perfect blind. 
" Wherever it has been introduced the 
gave school board officials and teachers have 
school not only been pleased with it but have 
t that recommended it to all those who do 
to do not have them. Their advertisement 
will be found in another column giving 
rie more information about the same. 
icago 
1 visit 
\s dor- PRIMARY HELPS IN HIGHER 
METHODS. 
na Lily 0 oats 
-wenty, The Kindergarten Magazine is bring- 
re em- ing out the latest suggestions in pro- 
yne for gressive primary work. The experi- 
ments being made by Col. F. W. Park- 
ecently ers primary department .at Cook 
nee, a County Normal School, as given by 
that aa Miss Griswold, are attracting wide- 
spread attention. It also contains 
— special practical lessons in occupation, 
j gifts, music, delsarte, modeling, color, 
ork city etc. The Mother's Department gives 
itendent # home helps, nursery lessons, games, 
ind spec- BH stories, songe, etc. Write for particu- 
ecessary @ larsconcerning special mother’s work 
and reading circles. Rates, $1.50 per 
recently year. On trial three months, 30 cents. 
es not, at Address THE KINDERGARTEN, 277 Mad 
ficate re- § ison Street, Chicago. 
ion shall 
Brooklyn N.E. A. AT SARATOGA IN JULY. 
egister by On the occasion of the meeting of 
rooms d@ § the National Educational Association 
none o at Saratoga in July, tickets will be on 
ceeds the 


sale via the Lake Shore route July 5th 
to 13th at one fare for the round trip 


lings there § from Chicago, with $2 added for mem- 


The only § bership coupon. Good for return until 
001 room 18 & July 19th, with privilege of further ex- 
sings. Dr. @ tension to September 15th by deposit- 
ike a thor § ing with the agent at Saratoga. As a 
ir in each i neaas of reaching Saratoga the ad- 

vantages of the Lake Shore route are 
han female @ many. Being one of the oldest and 
w York city § ost popular passenger lines between 
le pupilsin § Chicago and the East it traverses one 
there were @ the most populous and fertile sec- 
» pupils and Btions of the middle states, passing 
ying out of Bttrough such prominent points as 


Youth Bend, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie 
ind Buffalo. Thence the route is via 


s a rule that 
he great four-track New York Central 


re to a men: 


teacher in ge Tickets via the Lake Shore 
a member tute admit of a stop at Niagara Falls 
this that 00 tther going or returning, also at Chau- 
y seek to in- Wwuqua on the return trip, without 
board in the attra charge. The train service is un- 
her blood of "celled. Folder giving full informa- 


lon will be promptly furnished on 
plication. ©. K. Wilber, West. Pass. 
“tt, Chicago; A. J. Smith, G. P. & T. 
A, Cleveland; F. M. Byron, City Pass. 
‘Ticket Agt., 66 Clark St., Chicago. 
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ipans 'Tabules cure constipation. 


‘ d maby 

ms WORLD'S FAIR. 

We Commend to our readers the 
position of the Caldwell Guide Co., 
‘tother column. It’s a good propo- 
*0, and they are entirely reliable. 
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tipans Tabules cure nausea. 
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(Concluded from page 14.) 
There isnone such. Itis well known 
that such a school would lack patrons. 
Doubtless there are engaged in the 
work of our schools some superior 
minds, and as good and worthy women 
as are to be found anywhere; but there 
are also not a few who are not, and who 
never will become efficient teachers. 
It would be better for the schools if 
all such were engaged in some occupa- 
tion better suited to their ability. Sen- 
timent and false economy have cost too 
dearly in the neglect of our boys. What 
is there more important to the com- 
munity than the development of a 
pure, strong and intelligent manhood? 
To secure this development there is 
need of greater attention to the in- 
struction of our boys in self-control 
and respect for the rights of others, in 
temperance, justice, equity, the moral 
law, the principles of our government, 
the economies of social life and the 
duties of American citizenship. 
Pres. Isaac A. SHEPPARD, 
Philadelphia. 


















Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





If you want the best School Desks, 
the best “Aids to School Discipline,” 
Slated Paper, or any other style of Black 
Boards, or any other “Tools to Work 
With” in the school-room, such as Maps, 
Globes, Charts or Black Boards, the 
best thing to do is to write the J. B. 
Merwin School Supply Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., for Special Introductory Prices 
of these articles. This firm furnishes 
the best goods at the lowest prices, and 
will take pleasure in answering all in- 
quiries. Address the J. B. MERWwIN 
ScHoou Suppty Co., 1104 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











HOW TO MAKE A START 
IN LIFE. 


Dear Reader:—It would be easy for 
young peuple to start successfully if 
they could only borrow the experience 
of old people. After working hard for 
forty years and trying seven different 
occupations, I am still obliged to work. 
I read of money being made plating 
watches, jewelry and tableware. I 
bought a machine for $5 from H. F. 
Delno & Co., of Columbus, Ohio. It 
plates gold, silver or nickel on all kinds 
of metal. I made $3 the first day, $21 
the first week, and if I don’t grow old 
too fast I’ll make a stake yet. 

A PIONEER. 













SCHOOL BOARDS. 


If you want a first-class teacher for 
any department in your school address 
Frank E. Plummer, DesMoines, Iowa, 


manager of the National League of| ¢ 


State Teachers’ Bureaus. No charge 
to employers. 





Ripans Tabules cure colic. 

E want a school teacher, lady or gentle- 

man, in every county to sell Real | 

Estate located near the World’s Fair grounds. | 
Prices such that everybody can invest, Terms 
of payment easy. Agents can make from $25 to 
$100 per week during vacation. The coming 
summer will be the agents harvest time. Ad- | 
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dress, Walter Thomas Mills & Co., Land and In- 
; vestment Commissioners, 161 La Salle Street, 
' Chicago, Ill. ’ 
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nos ’ sommnccemnie DL sevencmmmaniaae 
: YEARLY 
: 0 
: PROFIT 
>| PUBLISHING 2 
os D° you want to make a profit of 
oe 20 per cent. yearly, in a sub- 
roe COMP ANY stantial company, with probabili- 
Not ties of even greater dividends? 
a a, 2 RRR Then get an interest in a WO- @ 
ass MAN’S COMPANY, owning a Wo- 


man’s Paper, published by Women and to be managed by Women. 
Have been made in the publishing 


Great Fortunes business. The netincome from the 


New York World is said to be One Million Dollars each year. The pro- 
prietor of the New York Herald is said to draw $800,000 as his net pro- 
fiteach year. A.S. Abell, of the Baltimore Sun, died a year or so ago, 
and left a fortune of twenty millions. A Philadelphia monthly is mak- 
ing $300,000 a year. A New York, monthly, ladies’ paper is dividing 
from $60,000 to $80,000 between its two proprietors every twelve months. 
Due to the Women The women are the readers, 
. and it is through their habit 
of reading, and influence, that these great fortunes are made. Ask what 
papers have the largest circulation, and the answer is, Women’s papers. 
Large circulation means profitable advertising patronage. 
Has purchased 


Woman’s Publishing Co. 'ssnurchsses 


olis Housekeeper, now in its fifteenth year, published semi-monthly, 
and having an enormous circulation. Though The Housekeeper is an 
eminently successful and profitable publication, still greater success is 
being planned. In order to widely extend its influence, we want to in- 
terest women all over the country, and induce them to join us in popu- 


po larizing this paper. We expect to pay for this, and can promise a min- 
fo. imum of 20 per cent. a year on any investment, The Woman’s Publish- 


ing Company offers 5,000 shares of its capital stock for sale. 
We want your 


Stock Sold Only To Women influence; all 


this stock could be sold at home, but we want it as widely scattered as 
possible, for greater benefits to be derived. Five thousand shares of 
stock are offered at $10.00 per share, and only to women. Every lady 
reader of The American School Board Journal should own a few shares. 


The Housekeepe With 200,000 circula- 


tion, and the revenue 

from its enormous ad- 
vertising patronage, will pay at least 20 per cent. yearly, on the capital 
stock of the Woman’s Publishing Company; end when its circulation 
exceeds this, as it is confidently expected it will, still greater profits will 
be made—perhaps 30 or 40 per cent. yearly. 


This Stock is Absolutely Safe and without Liability. 


{ Share Will Yield You at Least $ 2.00 Per Year. 

5 Shares Will Yield You at Least $ 10.00 Per Year. 

{0 Shares Will Yield You at Least $ 20.00 Per Year. 

25 Shares Will Yield You at Least $ 50.00 Per Year. 

50 Shares Will Yield You at Least $100.00 Per Year. 

100 Shares Will Yield You at Least $200.00 Per Year. 
Send a deposit, no matter 


Sold On instalments how small,—as the stock 


offered for sale will probably be disposed of very quickly—say how 
many shares you want, and we will reserve them until you have time 
to fully investigate, or arrange your money matters. Terms of pay- 
ment will be made to suit. An investment of $400 at § per cent, wold 
yield you only as much as $100 invested in stock in the Woman’s Pub- 
lishing Company. If it is decided to sell more than 5,000 shares, it is ex- 
pected that THE PRICE WILL BE ADVANCED, as stock paying 20 
per cent. dividends is worth much above par. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Member of the board of Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian Exposition, also Super- 
intendent of the Woman’s Department of the State of Washington. § 


MRS. KATE BUFFINGTON DAVIS, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Member for Minnesota of the advisory council of the Woman’s branch of the auxiliary 
committee 0 the Worlds fair. 


MRS. LOUISE JEWELL MANNING, MINNEAPOLIS. 
President of the Minneapolis School of Oratory; formerly, director of Chicago Musical Col- 
ege 
MRS. H. P. VROOMAN, KANSAS CITY, KANS, 
Prominent in Temperance and all Philanthropic movements. Wifetof Judge Vrooman. 


MRS. W. A. JAMES, MINNEAPOLIS. 
A leading member of the W. C. T. U. 


MRS. CORINNE 8S. BROWN. CHICAGO. 
Of the world’s Congress Auxiliary, of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Girculars Free mation, and will be sent free to anyone 


who will write forthem., Say that you saw this advertisement in The 
American School Board Journal. 


Make checks, drasts and money orders payable to 


WOMAN’S PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Fourth Street North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
We refer to Farmers and Merchants State Bank, and The Century Investment Co,, both of Minneapolis, 


row 





Our circulars give full and complete infor- 
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THE WILLER SLIDING BLINDS 


FOR USE IN 


PUBLIC 
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VIEW OF MARION HIGH SCHOOL, AT MARION, IND. 


Furnished throughout with the Willer Sliding Blinds, by Campbell & Ludlum, our local agents at Marion. 


Belle, Marion, was the architect and Patton & Thornburg the contractors for this fine building. 
We print below photographic copies of letters received from both of these parties, 
as well as one from Simon Goldthait, President of the School Board. 
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Catalogue A. Pocket Edition, free. 
” B. Window Screens and Screen Door Edition, free. 
e C. Architects and Builders Edition. 50 cents. 
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HARTMAN’S 
~ tent incite oe Window Blind | 


pers 


Is the most 

i popular Blind 
in America. | 
Architects and 
builders prefer 
it to any other 

H for Merit, Style 
Convenience 
and Economy 
Especial! 

1 adapted for 
Hotels, Schools 
ete. Children | 
cannot swing 
onthem. It is 
farnished with 
an automatic 
Burglar Proof 
Lock free of 
charge. Thous- 
ands are in use. 
Agents wanted. 
Send 4c. stamp 
for 80-page cat- 
alogue. 

For Michigan 
and the North- | 
west to the 
Pacific Coast, | 
address, | 


The HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Portage. Wis | 


For balance of U. 8. A: address the Hartman | 
Sliding Blind Co., 74 Larwill St., Wooster, O. | 


Educational + Provident + Co. | 


o OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(incorporated under Gen’l Ine orporation Laws ) 





Wesucceed best in saving when we have a 
special object in view for so doing. The OBJECT 
of this company, is to create a RESERVE FUND 
for the thorous gh education of children, and also 
agood and safe investment for adults. 

If there is no plan adopted by which we are 
stimulated to regularly invest a portion of our 
income, as a rule, it is all used for present com- 
forts and luxuries, leaving the future to care for 
itself, unmindful of the coming cares and re- 
sponsibilities that are sure to rest upon us as 
parents. 

Therefore, through a systematic course, by 
payments of a small sum, you have secured a 
much larger amount for your child in this com- 

ny. 

Once started in this direction, a special effort | 
wiil subsequently be made to induce systematic | 
economy, should that be requisite. 

Our membership does not embrace any of that | 


class of parents who are careless ofthe future of | 
their children, or those who are unwilling to | ods employed—-Terms Reasonable. 


forego some present comforts for their good. 


Some reasons Why you should become a member | 


may he briefly stated to be: 
1. The object is to createa fund at a special 


| ZIEGFELD, JACOBSOHN, 


' 





time for the education and culture of children. 
2. The object is laudable and praiseworthy. 
3. It secures a regular, methodical saving and } 
profitable investment of a small portion of the | 
yearly income 


4. This saving is made when the child is pas- | 
and | 


sing through the years of least expense, 
brings special aid when most needed in the com- 
pletion of its education. 

5. The coming period when the children of | 
toclay do their life work, will particularly de- 
mand special training. 

6. It is the safest and the best investment for 
your children that can be made with the same 
amount of money, paid in the same way. 


7, It secures to your child a certain amount at , 


agiven period, 

8. Prudence provides for the future. 

Reliable and active agents wanted to whom 
UBERAL contracts will be given. 

Send for circulars and general information to 
the companp at NO.645 TEMPLE CUURT, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
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tag el al and Surgical Institute, 


FALK. 


Musical Directors 


Jus gicaf © (CP offege: 


25th Summer Normal Term 


June 27th to July 30th, 1892. 


Special advantages Private or Class 


for Teachers Lessons 


SEND. FOR CIRCULAR. 
ae | ee 
Twenty-sixth year opens Monday, 


September 12, 1892. 
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ee 
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F. ZIEGFELD, Ur. Secretary. 
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HOULD you desire special instruc- 
tion in vocal music in your Teach- 
ers’ Institute, in your County or 
City, it would afford me pleasure to 

arrange dates fcr a course of instruc- 
tion in methods, helps, and practical 
drills with Teachers, and illustrations 
with Children in Voice Culture, Nota- 
| tion Music Reading and Grade Work, 
Thoroughly Practical Normal Meth- 


| Song Recital and Lecture, usually 
| given, will secure more than the week’s 
salary if well managed.—To secure a 
date for the summer, apply early—City 
Schools wanting Music properly intro- 
duced through the regular corps of 
Teachers, can engage me for that work 
| during September and to the 22rd of 
| October, which will be in part reserved 
from studio work. Engaged in Cook 
| Co., Aug. 29 to Sept. 2 

S.W. MOUNTZ, 
| Studio, 18 Chickering Hall, 


Over Over 1200 | 


Chicago. 





in stock, 
hand. Cash or time. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
Send for list. 





Vay Buren st., Cor. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF ALL 


tronic and Surgical Diseases. 


: AND DEFORMITIES 


rinluding Club Feet. Cur vatures ef Spine, 
* Tumors, Eye, Ear, Paralysis, 


cal Operations. 


nome egular Faculty of Physicians, Sur- | 
fon’, Specialists, Trained Assistants and 


rest I Facilities, Apparatus and Remedies 
€ Successful Treatment of eve ry form 


of Chroni I 
WREIC ic Disease requiring MEDICALc 
TRE ME P 
250 R AL ATMENT. 


Board & 2028 Elegantly Furnished for Patients, 
Wri ao ince. Best Accomodations in the West. 
CHRON our 160 Pago Book illustrated on ALL 
THES, 
Write 1 
is, or WHO has failed to eure you. 
Wndless, our skillis great. We have cured thou 

Petien WE CAN CURE YOU. Twenty years’ e 
nee. IF AFFLICTED write us before taking x 
entelsewhere. Consultation personally or by 
»free. Medicine aent eve rywhere, no matter 


younre. A friendly letter may aid and direct 
to HEALTH. Address 


» MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 


Van Buren Street, Chicago, Til. 


(Send 10 cents P ustage. ) 


Our resource: 








used in examining 


000 sold. Price $1.25. Agents 


St. Louis. 





Nerve | — - 
= Skin and Biood biseases and all Sur- | 


ES ag meee ne | Sonne 3 | ee # ARCHITECTS,» 
MADISON, WISCONSI 


BICYCLES 


New and second- 


v BUMP & C0., 


Bicycles, Guns and nlien taken In Sacheni 


Question Book 


| Containing 4,000 Questions and Answers 
on 14 Common and High School Branches 
teachers by every 
| County Superintendent in the United 
States 400 pages, ele ga ay bound, 100,- 
wanted 
at Institute. Address, iL H. Brown & Co., 


NIC and SURGICAL DISEASES and DEFORM. | 


ns a full history of your case, no matter WHAT | 
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¢ Better than Gold 


To be free from 
Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite 
Rheumatism, Constipation, 
Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Pim- 
ples, Headache, Pains. etc. 
A CURE for only 25 cts 
Particulars FREE. Address 
JOMN A. CLARK, 


eeerer Ohio. 


Oo 


‘UROPE, 


for the Holy Land 


$ 95 oo! Programs now 
ready for Select Excursions 
to Europe. A select party 
‘sails April 16 and August 31 
Monthly excursion to 
Italy, $380. Best ticket facilities. Send for 
‘*Tourist Gazette. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 
410 Broadway, 


(Est. 1844.) New York. 


CONOVER & PorrTerR. | 
-| 


(Conover, Porter & Pudley. Ashland. Wis.' 


SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS A SPECIALTY. 





@ © KOOH., H. J. ESSER 


H. & Kosh & Co. 
G\___ ARCHITECTS, _@ 


School Architectare a Specialty. 


160 New Insurance Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BROS JEWELRY CO. | 
131 GRAND AVE. 





CLOCKS. 


WATCHES. 
SILVERWARE, 


DIAMONDS. 
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 W ANTED: . Teacher or Student! } 


As a permanent Office As- ‘ 
sistant. EitherGentieman | 
or Lady. No preference, qualifications be- ' 
ing qgeel. Salary $750 and railway fare paid 
to office if engug: Enclose reference and , 
self-addre stamped envelope to 


: 
? 
' { 
; HENRY JONES, Secretary, 5 
L CHICAGO, ILL. 4 


> oom +e Pome mreereree « 





Pescume avd STUDENTS can make a FINE 


SaLARY during vacation by acting as solicitors 
formy HIGH GRADE PORTRAITS 
Just the thing for yon, good exercise, 1leas- 


ant work. S HOWARD LEECH, 
494 West Adams Street, CHICAGO, "sei, 


i 
mi 


50 cis. by Druggists or Mail. 
A. F. Evory & Co. Prop. 166 Greenwich St. , N.Y City 


LA GRIPPE DERAILED BY 


Dr. Evory’s CALIFORNIA 
"| carammnmscees, 


Cures Catarrh. 
Colds, Sore Throat, Deafness, Headache, &c. 


Testimonials ree. 





Have used it. The Diamond Catarrh Remedy is the most 
effective agent for cold in the head, or inflammation of the 
nasal organs that we ever used, and that is saying a good deal, 
but the remedy will bear us out. It clears the head, cures 
headache, clears the throat and strengthens the voice. For 
catarrh it is loaded down with testimonials, and we know of 
nothing we would sooner recommend. If druggists do not 
keep it, send directto Dr Evory for it. JOHN A. CLARK 

Justice of the Peace, Wadsworth, Ohi 





8 ooo one RIPANS TABULES tenul 
RIPANS TABU 
the stomach, liver an 


ot , and @ 
purify the blood; 
tua 


; are safe and effec-® 


;the best medicine known for? 
indigestion. biliousness, headache, @ 
constipation, dyspepsia, chronic ® 


liver troubles, dysentery, bad com-¢ 
plexion, dizziness, offensive breath 

and all’ disorders of the stomach, ¢@ 

eliver and bowels. One tabule gives immediate re-@ 

Siiee. Take one at meal time. Sold by Druggists. Ag 

@trial bottle sent by mail on receipt of 15 cents . 
@ RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 10Spruce St., New York. 
COCCCCCCOCSCCOCOOCOOCCCCE 





YOU GAN MAKE S4 


DER DAY handling the fastest selling 
household article on record. 
OVER A MILLION SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 
No matter where you reside, everybody needs it. 
Write to-day, enclosing stamp, and we will mail you 
FREE SAMPLE and full particulars, which will 
enable you to commence work at once. Address, 
Ww. H, WILLIAMSON, 44 N, 4th St., Philada., Pa, 


Lord’s Prayer Souvenir,: 


RS a beautiful present for Sunday 
Schools, Scholar’s Rewards,Oharma, 
4 Litt le Coin of pure aluminum, 
Sead one for 10 cents; three for 25 
cents; or one dozen for 75 cents, They 
are almort FREE. - 





, 6. Monroe Mfg. Co.. Kochester, N. Y. 


Speciat Pian 
SpeciatFacitities 
Sreciat Tenus 





SCHOOL 
BOARD 





WRITE AND stc— Tose 


C. R. Lona, Mar 
307-309 Wabash Ave 
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CHICAGO 
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STAT 1 
S$ & C wince; CHEAPEST! 


ings Bank pays you 4% per cent. on your money—Our Employment Bureau furnishes you a hired girl [ree of 
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This Store 1 


A City in Itself 


Where you can get 








awe ‘paced oes Sor TH 
parthing you want aes 
We Do Everything! Have Everything! : 
ee 1H 


E furnish your house from cellar to garret—Clothe you from head to foot—Stock the larder with Groceries 
and Meats—give you the satisfaction of a good meal at a moderate price in our Restaurant. Our Sayv- 


Charge. If your tooth aches our skillful Dental Operators will remove the trouble. If you are going to the 
Theater Stop in and get the Choicest Seats at regular prices. If your clothes are soiled or faded we clean and dye 
them for you. Any Book you want you can get here. Hair Dressing and Manicuring done by real artists. Order 
your Coal on East Avenue, North Main Floor. The Lacies 
Reception Parlors areon the North Balcony. Everything ever 
thought of can be found here and its just as well to remember 














foc and Importers of | | EB 
APPROVED 2 
Sanitary Appliances 
All Classes of Buildings. ~ 
Demorest’s Patent Flushing-rim Wash- 
out Water Closet Range for use Fact 
in Schools, Factories, eee 





Barracks, Etc. 
Copyright, 1891, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works, PLate 979 G. 

This apparatus has been adopted by the Chicago School Board after a thorough trial of two years, and a large number of them 
are now in use. It is absolutely sure in operation, very simple in principal and easily put up. The Cistern is automatic in operation 
and can be regulated to flush at any stated interval. The Range is furnished painted inside or porcelain lined, as desired. They at 
very largely used by the United States Government, School Boards, Factories, etc., throughout the country. Write for illustrated de- 
scriptive circular. ° We also manufacture all Hot Water- Heaters, Combination Hot Water and Hot Air Heaters, all Hot Air Heaters, 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains for Streets and Parks, Stable Fixtures and fine Plumbing Fixtures. 
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AP Inspiration to Both Teacher and Scefofar. 
—_—_—_—“"—X"_aJ-— 





MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 


BDesiGNED FoR Primary, INTERMEDIATE AND AbvANCED CLASSES 
a 
MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science in the Normal Department of Battle Creek College, Mich. 





, CHARM OF THESE BOOKS. 
TH * sezies comprises two books-an Elementary and an Advanced. They are written by UN [QUE POINTS. 


a practical teacher who has made the teaching and Study of Geography her life work. Her 


_. The Elementary Geography is the result of the most painstaking research, and the 
ideas are in touch with the very latest and most advanced thought, and she has invested ideas embodied in it were verified and made practical by actual class work. Its plan is 
the subject with an interest and a charm heretofore unknown. The older Geographies new, and has received the cordial approval of the most eminent educators. It is liberally 
deal mainly in dry tacts, which appeal to the memory alone and leave the pupils’ mind 


illustrated with maps and engravings, and makes an unique, handsome, and attractive 
in a state of hopeless, if not helpless, confusion In these books mechanical memorizing book. Introduction prices: 

is broken up. The pupil is taught how to study, and how to use his book. The wonders ‘ ais P 

of earth, sea and air are all drawn upon to kindle and continue his interest. He looks Pupils’ Edition, ‘ . . Price, $ .60 
out upon the broad world and finds it full of beauty. Mathematical, pe and politi- ; ? 

eal geography are all thoroughly taught by Miss Morton’s methods. Thought is aroused 

and quickened, the mind is developed, curiosity awakened, and the science thoroughly 
interwoven with the pupils’ everyday life. Its great principles are made so simple, so 
plain, and so SS that the pupil is charmed with their beauty, and encouraged at all 
times to seareh for new ideas and new facts bearing upon this interesting subject. 


THE TEACHERS’ NOTES. 


The Teachers’ Notes in both these books are invaluable aids in making the study at- 
tractive. The teacher is here shown how to supplement the work of the pupils by inter- 
esting information, explanations, description and illustrations, all of which is given in 
these notes. Black-board illustrations are made an important auxiliary. The teacher is 
shown how to give vivid oral descriptions of places. More pleasing than the tales of fic- 
tion are the wonders of the world in which we live. Arabian fables are not more thrill- 
ing to the young mind than descriptions of real life in foreign lands. Vivid word paintings 
are allowable, and are here given. They quicken the pupils’ imagination, cultivate a 
taste for the beautiful, and appeal to the higher faculties of the mind Even poetry, with 
its refining influence and practica! aid, is enlisted, to some extent, in this wok. His 
field is the world, and the teacher is here shown how to select, improve, adapt, and make 
all these devices to aid him iu his work and to inspire his pupils. There can be no apa- 
thetic scholars where Potter’s Geographies are used. Even an inexperienced teacher, with 
a helpful book, may do fair work, and rapidly improve, but a poor teacher, with a poor 
book must be a comparative failure, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


1111 and 1113 Market St. Publishers. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Teachers’ Edition, : ‘ “ - Price, 1.00 


The Advanced Geegraphy completes the series. It treats of mathematical, physical, 
and political geography. Among its new and novel features are seven full-page relief 
maps, executed in color, and showing the great slopes and draiuage of the Globe. It has 
six physical charts in color, illustrating the Feces features of the earth, while its polit- 
ical and commercial maps are numerous and beautifully executed. There is an illumi- 
nated title-page, and a full-page finely executed, chromatic frontispiece, called “The 
Wonderful World in which we Live,” representing varied and attractive scenes in differ- 
ent countries. The flags of all nations are also given, and are printed in colors. The cen- 
sus reports for 1890 are very full and complete. The introduction prices are as follows: 


Pupils’ Edition, - - - Price, $1.25 
Teachers’ Edition, . . - Price, 1.50 
Both the Elementary and Advanced books are a pleasing departure from the beaten 


track. Worn-out ideas and old-time illustrations find no place here. All is new, bright, 


interesting, instructive, and practical. Either book sent, on receipt of the introduction 
price named above. Address, 


ee a ne en ea 
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you to retaia all ~ Senees Books in 
your possession? y not exchange . ‘ . 
them for other books or stationery or Relief Maps of the Continents, 


cash? Send list of your sur lus to U. 
M. BARNES, and get terms of exchange or purchase. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 


75 anD 77 WABASH AVE., 


BAUER PIANOS. 











| MopDELLED By ALEx. E. FRYE. 


Large Reference Rellet Maps 
and Small Models. 


Small Maps—6x8 inches, 


CHICAGO. 






More than a year 
was devoted exclu- 




















Believing cur maps 
to be unequalled in 
Accuracy, Beauty, 
Cheapness and Dura-. 
bility, we respectfully 
PRICE-LIST. and cordially invite 


9 RAMBLER BYCICLES 
a /f Reference Maps, in Oak Frames, ._. + Per set, $25.00} single map, $5.09 you to examine our 
e 3.00 


BEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS. Mode! Maps, SctsinBoxes . . . . series of Reference 
en ; L, Model Maps, One in Box, postpaid ° e ° 6 


. . “ 75 ct& Relief Maps. 
Six continents form each set. 
All Ramblers have spring frames. Catalogue 
free. Address, 


Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 





principal Peaks and Passes, 


uniform scale of 


ie i ee eae sively, by Mr. Alex. 
} cena ne ; $ g g E. Fryeand hisassist- 
2 2 8 ; 
Endorsed The < 5 a8 ants, to modelling our 
b ‘ 8 _ 2 series of maps, and 
y attention of 3 & 3 8 thousands ef dollars 
every - Sechool- Boards es 3 3 have been spent in 
Teacher and | 828 ;8 perfecting the models 
and Principals 2 = BD us and moulds, gather- 
Musici te inuited 4343 ing the most reliable 
f ae us Invite 223643 information, and ex- 
amuvar to ef. $ perimenting for the 
. Qa a 
with these a - - a most durable material 
their sterling 62S 3 capable of taking a 
. . as 2, 3 fine and beautiful 
merits. instruments. a finish. At the same 
Es n a} : 
Swe : a REEF , ———s ~ S83 time, as a result of 
SU SF Gy © Me yp Pen IP Bip : oy” yr Pw w e® 2 .€& 9 , 
Me ene = | & = ‘¢ 5 our experiments, we 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue free upon application. | Se are enabled to manu- 
i . | facture by our process 
o- & & 
| en 3 at less than one-half 
x $j o the expense attaching 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., wers, ek: ogee 
: * = 2 reproduction; and we 
— ESTABLISHED 18657. 3 & Z give teachers the ben- 
F , | § 3 efit of this great sav- 
actory: 87-97 E. Indiana St., Warerooms: 226-228 Wabash Ave., E > ing in cost. 
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Special Discount of 25 per cent. on the large size to all who will place their order before 
November 1st, 1892. 


Cc. F. HAMMETT, 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 







New York. Boston. Washington. 





























Senp For CatTaLoGur.— 


The STURTEVANT Standard Heating Apparatus. Reng se Sten er sree sere eecens 


artteeeentente ne esermnnnnnen( OC OL Jereeeeneseetsecreeeeessceenn 


© WE DONATE BLOWERS e 


SSS TO BS 


Manual 


Ee. FE". STURTEVANT CoO.., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON, ENG, 
PP PTI IFT SF TCI IGT TIC ET THEI TI CGT EI TGF CTT GGT TITHE TCH 


Are You Coing to the 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 70 STOP ? 


The hotels of Chicago cannot take | 
care of the vast multitudes who will | 
attend. To arrive in a crowded city 
and search for respectable lodgings is |’ 
unpleasant and expensive. 

For One Dollar we propose to secure 
you a place in private residerce, board- 
ing house or hotel and meet you at the | 
train. Youcan pay half in ady ance | 
and half when settled. 

As to reliability, we can furnish the | | 
very best references in Chicago, and | 


just as good in all parts of the Unite d| 
States. 


Teachers, and others, desiring em- 
ployment for the summer, would do | 
well to write to us at once. 


THE CALDWELL GUIDE 00.) 


Room 513 Monapnock Bipa., 
CHICAGO. 


A ‘TEACHER who is 
MARRIED and KEEPS 
HOUSE can not af- 
ford to do without a| 
%WORLD’S WASHER” | 
It saves time, saves lubor and saves 
clothes. A BOY or GIRL can use it 
Kindly send your name and allow me 
to mail you free circulars. The infur- 
mution is worth acquiring. There 
are some features tt at will interest y ou. 


Address, C. E. ROSS, 


LINCOLN, 


P. 8.—One feature 
known teacher, 
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is the textimeny of a well- 
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Training and Industrial 
Shops. 


Forges and Attachments Furnished at Cost. 


ye a 2 Or 





C-i-a-o W-r-d’s F--r. 


Each dash in ti_2 above three words indicates the absence of a letter, and when properly spelled out tin = 
We wi 


————— 
—_—. 


School Blacksmith 


Plans and Specifications Free. 
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the three words form the title of the greatest exhibition event the world has ever dreamed of. 
the following rewards for correct answers received befure August 30, 1592: 


For the first correct answer............ $100 | For the Jast correct answer............ €100 
For the second correct answer .......+« %& | | or the second to last correctanswer. 7% 
For the third correct answer........... 6&0 | For the third to la-t correct answer. 50 
For the fourth correct answer......... 25 | For the fourth to last correct answer.. 25 
For the next ten correct an:wers, each 7 For the next ten from last, cach........ 10 
For the next 20 correct answers, each. For the next 20 frou last, eaca......... 5 


The only condition is that $c, he remitted with your answer fcr Fix months’ subscription to any one of our 
four great publications—The American Fireside, The American Homestead, ‘ihe American Houses 
hold Journal, or The American Cott»ge Home. State which paper you desire, and write your full name 

© first to offer 
n phenomenal, 
year. Nearly everybody wins one sooner or later. 


Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


and postoffice 


valuable rewards for the solution of entertaining household puzzles, and our sticcess has bee 
We have paid out more than $30,000 © past 





address plainly. Everybody knows that we pay all prizes promptly. We were t 


for prizes during the 


FOR 


Heating and Ventilating 


Schocl Buildings 


No. 67 Describes the System. No. 73 Shows 500 Buildings in 
which System is used. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAV. 


' 


Law Department Lake Forest University. 
Hon. Joseph M. Bailey, LL. D., (Justice of the 


: Suoreme Court of Illinois) President. 


1 


| 1501 Uniry BUILDING, 





| Reading 


. August 13. 











| 1215 Broadway, : 


Undergraduate course of two years. 

Post Graduate conrse of one year. 

Sessions each week-day evening. 

For farther information address Secretary. 
ENOS E. BARRETT. 


CuHIcaco, IL, 





CHICAGO ATHENAEUM 


“THE PEOPLES’ COLLEGE.” 


NEW ATHENAEUM BLDG., 1826 VAN BurReEN 81. 
Now In irs 21erT Year. 

A school broad in its scope and with a high 
standard for thorough instruction. Ite Board 
of Directors is composed of some of the mos 
prominent and influential gentlemen in Chi- 
cago. It employs 28 Tcachers. All! studies are 
eiective, and pupils may enter at their ow 
cenvenience at any time during the year. 


THE ATHENAEUM EMBRACES 
| Business and Grammer Schools and the lest 
ing Shorthand School of the city. 
Architectura] aud Mechanical Drawing, 
ematics, School of Wood Carving and % 
signing, French, German, Span 
Latin and Greek, Rhetoric, Ele. 
cation, Oratory, Liter- 
atu e, Masic. 
| p@~This well-known institution maintatos® 
valoable educational aids, a choice Library and 
Room, also a spacious firs 
Gymnasium for ladies and gentiemen. 
A svecial Summer School will be open till 
Address 


E. J. GALVIN, Supt. 
or new Catalogue. 


Don’t Go to ScHool 
To Learn Book-keeping 


when you can learn it AT HOME within 10 
hours’ study, without the aid of a teacher 
Goodwin’s Improved Bookkeeping and Business 
Manual (quaranteed.) Price $3, 32,978 copies 
sold. 3,127 Testimonials received. One 

‘Worth $5 00!’ Send for descriptive Pam 
4@Savee THs Carb. 


J. H. GOODWIN, 
New York 
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READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


The Hess Company is proud of the 
fact that theirs is the only system of 
furnace heating which finds a market 
ip the immediate vicinity of Chicago— 
the headquarters for all systems. 

The last contract made for this sys- 
tem by Chicago business men is one 
just closed for the new Noyes school, 
to be erected at Evanston, and for 
which D. H. Burnham, of World’s Fair 
fame, is architect. 

This is the eleventh school in Chi- 
cago and suburbs which has been let 
to this company during the past three 
years, and includes,wITHOUT EXCEPTION, 
every school furnished with warm air 
heating for which contracts have been 
let in that vicinity during that time. 
Isit not positive proof of the great 
merit of the Hess system that repre- 
sentative business men of Chicago, 
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D. Lothrop Co.'s New Educational Department. 


Formed of the Interstate Publications and a large and care- 
fully classified list of other books, especially adapted to the use 


-of Teachers and Scholars. 


Gilman’s Historical Readers. 
8 vols., viz.: 
No.1. Discovery and Exploration «f Amer- 
ica. 128 pp. $ 36 net. 
No. ; Colonization uf America. 160 pp. $ 48, 
net. 
No.8. Making of Americ: 1 Nation. 12 pp. 
$.60, net. 
Recently adopted by the School Committees 
of Boston, Cambridge, New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence and «ther cities. 


Literature Readers, Illustrated. 
1, Favorite Authors for Little Folks. 
By Frances A. Humphrey. §.36, net. 
2, English Authors for Yonng Fulks. 
By Amanda B. Harris. §$ 48, net. 
8. American Authors for Young Folks. 
By Amanda B. Harris. $.60, net. 
Uniformly bound in cloth, these books fur- 
_ an excellent preparatury c urse in liter- 
ature. 


The Interstate Primer and First 


How We Are Governed. 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 423 pp. cloth, 
$1.15 net. 

“It i3 not easy to namea bo: k that explains 
the workings of onr system more intelligertly 
and impartially than this.’’— Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, 


Grube’s Method of Teaching | 2d Report Book—for Qualitative 


Arithmetic Explained. 
With a large number of practical hints «nd 
illustrations. By Prof. F. Lonis Soldan, 
pr ceipal of the St. Louis Normal School. 
66 pages, flexible cloth covers, $.25 net. 
The first ana only complete exposition of this 
popular methed of teaching elementary arith- 
metic, pablirhedin America. 


» s 
Elements of English. 
Bs Geo. Hodgdon Ricker, A. M. 
cloth, $ .40 net. 
An introduction to English grau mar, for the 
use of schooler. 


135 pages, 


Professor Appleton’s 


CHEMICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Beginner’s Hand-Book of Chem- 

istry, Non- metals, = - $1.00 
Metals of the Chemist, - 1.25 
Carbon Compounds, for beginners, 1.25 


The Young Chemist, - - 15 
Short Course Qualitative Analysis, .75 





Quantitative Analysis, - 125 
Ist Report Book—for Chemical 
Experiments, . - .25 
Analysis. - - ; 
3d Report Book—for Quantitative 
Analysis, - - - ° 20 
Chemical Philosophy, _—- 1.40 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of advertised price. 
G. ROSCOE & COMPANY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 





NTERNATIONAL 


Through a Microscope. 
By Samuel Wells and others. 
cloth. § .55 net. 


The Story of Soldier Fritz. 
48 pages. $.10 net. 
Adapted to Third Reader grade. 


The Story without an End. 


48 paves. $.10 net. 


} ————— —_— 
| : DUSALION ERIES 
126 pages, ahr a om 
fPHE Standard Professional Library for Teachers. 
Covers the whole field of pedagogical study. Pre- 
pares teachers for better work and high >r salaries. 
_ Khe Teachers’ International Reading Circle, 
in connection with the I. E.s., furnishes syllabi and 
courses Of reading, plans for organizing local or State 
circles for teachers’ professional work, etc. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris's Course of Reading for Teachers, free. Write 


having ail systems before them, should 
unanimously select the Hess? 


Reader. 
By Elien M. Cyr 136 pager, $.25, net. 

“It is the best primer | have seen, and I have 
been using eight or ten different ores for the 
last six years.”’"—-M. ANNA Woon, Supervisor of 
Schools, Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Interstate Primer Supple- 






Ripans Tabules cure colic. 


It would be well for our readers to 





notice the advertisement of Rvinnoldt 
& Matthieson on another page. The 
School Board Journal recommends 
them as reliable to all who wish to in- 
vest in Milwaukee real estate. 









ment. 
Bs S. R. Winchell. 130 pages, $25, net. 
Designed as a drill-book to supplement the 
Primer and First Reader. ‘‘I know of pothing 
that is eqnal to your First Reader and Primer 
Supplement for Supplementary reading.’ -- 
Supt. J. D. ScuorLurr, Niles, Mich. 


The Interstate Second Reader. 


Adapted to Fourth Reader grades. 


When I was a Little Girl, and| 
other Stories. 


By Mrs. F. A. Humphry. 203 pages, cloth. 
$ .40 net. 
For Second Reader grades. 


for fuli partic.vars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New YVeork. 
TL LT LT TE TE A RE TN 
:Why! Townsend’s Wherewithal In- 
terpreter. A nineteenth century tri- 


, . c ap S ’< ‘umph. Educational and Pedagogic 
, mn as By Kate L. Brown. 198 pp. #.36, net. Little Folks of Other Lands. WHAT'S Science. We would rather set the 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. Has received the enthusiastic end.rement| 203 pages, cloth, $ .40 net. 7 pace for pure education by Where- 
of all teachers and committees. To be used in connection with first lessons in AN iwithal than be President of the 
7 an have ome us Fa I am glad ¥ geography. ‘United States. Its Book Chart 
‘ rroud to see.””— Rost.C.METCALF, Supervisor © " > Be . ai ‘Portfolio marled t y 488 

Corrugated Rubber Matting for) yrein Schools, Nursery Finger Plays. an Ree Te 

halls and stairways is quickly growing Ry Emilie Poulson. Music by Cornelia C.| EDUCATOR. : pyytapenpura. Grrarp Bupa. 


in favor — it deadens sound and is very 
durable. Write to Goodyear Rubber 
Co., 372 & 374 East Water St., Milwau 

kee for particulars. 








Helps in Teaching Reading. 
By Martha S. Hussey, Teacher of heading 
in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 12mo, 


$.60 net. . 
Physical Culture, Key-words, Inflection, 
Artienlation, Empharis, Pitch, etc. 
“We have never seen avy other work on the 
subject that gave 60 many things that are 








Roeske. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
Quarto, $1.25 net. 

“They are amcung the brightest, happiest ard 
in all ways best irventions for their purpose 
we have seen. ‘The illns'rations are simply 
perfect.°— Independent, New York, 


Figure Drawing for Children. 


WHEREWITHAL CO. 


Cram’s Unrivaled Atlas 


Is now complete. Three hundred and 











ower ——— : , we 
necessary to an understanding of it ’— School s . ‘ i ; f 4 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. Journal, New York. ee eres teeta fifty-four pages of valuable reference 
)F LAW The Natural Arithmetic esndlalla uevaawel. dalaas, wa Ghich, wan | = ee* and statistics. Excels all other 
‘ * ’ | the descr: ptive text. children are trained to use | atlases. Elegantly bound. 
University MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. By Z. Richards, A.M. 122 pages, boards. | their pencils in beantiful and accurate delinea. ae 
niversny. he _ : $ .40 ret. | tions of the human figure. ‘Ihe book will be 
sun A large, handsome map of the] Specially prepared for elementary Schools. | invaluable for the kinderarten. rFRICE, $4.25. 
»ars. United States, mounted and suitable : 
ar. for sabe nal diiien aan, loaned t THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. Liberal terms and gusranteed terri- 
5. nae : nee ; y Unsurpassed for schoul readirg. Teachers wil] find them valuable. tory to agents. Address, 
=TT _ the Burlington Route. Copies will be WIDE AWAKE. 100 peges a month, illustrated. Only $240 a year. Full of suggestive 
0,1. § mailed to any address on receipt of articles for school ase. GEORGE F. CRAM, 
a twel ‘ ay soon be PE P OUR LILELE MEN AND WOMEN. Boantifally illustrated. For little beginners in read- 416 Dearborn St.. 
———<— welve cents in postage by P.S. Eustis, ing. Only $1.00 a year. : ; , 
y . 1 hly for Boy d Girls of 8to 15. Edited by “P: y.”” Only CHICAGO, - iLL. 
TAEUM Gen’l Pass. Agent, CB. & Q. R. R., a" a year lllustrated monthly for Boys an v0 “ o 15 ited by ‘Pansy nly 
Chicago Ill. . BABYLAND. Gay jicgles, bright little stories, dainty pictnres. Only 50 cents a year. WANTED. 


LEGE.” 






Ripans Tabules cure scrofula. 














Sample copies for examination. of a!l four, 


four 2-cent stamps; of one, 2-cent stamp. Ex- 


tremely liberal terms to schools using these Magazines for Snpplementary Keading. 








A position as High School principal or 



















AN Buren 81. +chLcol superintendent. Have had five years’ 
“ 7 CAROLINA, OXFORD. D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PuBs., BosTon. | poe tn a3 a High School iasiea ian ‘ies 
ial , Horner Military School Modern Build- a rar ‘ata - s ; 
:. vith oe ings,Healthful and attractive location, Efficient | Send for Catologues, Free. Over 2,000 Choice Books. | years as city euperintendent of schools. Can 
radi the mod ene gg Remo - —_e furnish best of testimenials, and will apply 
ool for boys. Catalogues sent on application. i : i ’ 
omen in Che THE Best ARITHMETICS IN THE TRADE. in yereon if desired. Address C. L. Sawyer, 
All studies are “ LEC ; : : Wankegan. Ill 
at their own SHDRIOUE atime ee re tite. O. The Revised Model Elementary and the New Model Complete, by H, H. Belfield, Ph. D These | 
the year. two books have been prepared by a man whose life has been devoted to successful teaching, and $ 95. oo! Programs now 
\CES INGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, North Caro- whose experience in primary, grammar and high schools, has given him unusual opportunity | - ious 2 ae ae 
and = lead: lina. Established 1793. ‘‘ Pre-eminent to become familiar with the needs of both teacher and pupil. That the books are based on true § sails April 16-and August 31 
ee ‘mong Southern schools for boys.” U. S. pedagogical principles, is clearly shown by the ease which pupils master the successive topics , for the Holy Land. Monthly excursion to 
, ’ Bureau of Ed ti Maj. K.B M. Supt ; ; co aa . Se a } Italy, $380. Best ticket facilities. Send for 
ving ae fducation. Maj. kK. BINGHAM, Supt. presented, and by their firm grasp of principles. | “Tourist Gazette.” 
Spanish, re The elementary book has been in use in the Chicago Public Schools since its publication, | : H. GAJ . SONS 
° CH sHEMIS 2 The elementary book has been S¢ 4 g I i | iAZE & SONS, 
ric, Ele- S OOL OF CHEMISTS. Lira ~engralel three years ago, and is giving complete satisfaction. The large book, lately issued, is meeting | (Est. 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York 
er- of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The An- : BO, ' ; oem ( FOREWSY, NOW FOCE. 
tual Directory of the Alomni, shwoing what with heartly commexdation from the best sources, and is rapidly finding its way into the school | ™ ——— 
i ae ih eradeate te now dniea. arnt 08 request. rooms of live teachers. ; ; ; ; 99OOOO SSG v9 SOOO OOOO OO 
ice ie 7 Iria hasnceeetennienneneteatiniibalammneadneninenneiniaeiaataimaiimntee The Madison, Wisconsin, School Board, com osed of business men and university professors, | 1? Family + School 
et WO DeticuTrut SumMeR KesorTS under} has, after a careful examination of leading arithmetics, adopted both the Revised _— 3 Library + Student 
ll be open till one management, Whiting House and For-|  gjementary and the New Model Complete Arithmetics. | 3 
st Glen Park, Luke Geneva, Wis. ‘The Whiting od Person who reads or 
Supt inthe is situated on the Lorth end of the lake We solicit your correspondence | SrIOULD OWN writes 
, illaw a G i . ‘ . y » £y ¢ QC y : , 10 
Sion, ola nile mene sieciee nal selene Address, }EO. SHERWOOD & Co., 307-309 Wabash Av., Chic ago, Tl. THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
—— as in the house, two hours’ ride from Chicago, ee Mere een ten aleeidee eked gechalileen ee Ros - 
Wide verandax, good boats, fishing tackle and Riverside Literature Series. Sixty-three numbers already pubtished, containing > Gat 
ScHooL — amusements connected with a first-c ass complete masterpieces of the best authors, suitable for Primary, grammar, and High School, o NAD BINGE. 
m ‘ > 4 ion ’ . . e 0 yea: ing. 
piers inate f Ba a. cee Yr Each single number 15 cents net. , | 3 ey 
‘eeping Medions s!eamers, to all points of interest on Modern Ctassics A SCHOOL LIBRARY of the choicest quality, for $11.56. 34 volumes, 3 $20,1) expended. 
Me within 10 the ‘ake. Forest Glen Park is situated on the neatiy bound in cloth. Each volume 40 cents net. 3 Sold by all Booksellers. 
a teacher: ne ¢fthe ‘ake; consists of a large refect- C vi! Gavernmentin the United States. By Joun Fisker. Admirably equipped é INTERNATIONAL oe 
| and Business a. illiard room, dancing hall, bowling alley with Bibliographical notes, index, and questions on the text and for further investigation, o G. & C., Merriam 
32,978 coe atte apiece tay ely oa Tee Ro'fe’s students’ Saries Of STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS FOR SCHOOIS AND COLLEGES. a DICTIONARY Son 
ed. ee Doise a dt ) os 7 - . : ~- Copious explanatory and critical notes, numerous illustrations 1. SCOTT’S L ADY OF THE ~ Spring® aon tos 
iptive Pa Ay ey ‘ni vustle of a hotel, a hop every Satar- LAKE, ond eight other volumes. Price to teachers for examination, 47 cents each. ° oo —— 
, lng, which is patronized by the people WARREN C 3URN’s First LESSONS, 35 cent a giving full particulars. 
“iN the surrounding hetele and clabs; fine Tw-B_ ck Cou se in Arithmetic ABREN COLBURN S FIRST LESSONS, So Cents 
Ww I N, ing, boating and driving: aleo a fall view of net. H. N. WHEELER'S SECOND LEssons, 60 cents net. Answers, 20 cents net. 900000900 00000 “~ 


New York 





Siling regattas («f which they have one 
ery Satniday) from start to finish. ‘I's rme rea- 
Were Write for printed matter. CLARKE, 

LTNOK & HART, Props., Lake Geneva, Wis. 











| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 
: 4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17, St., New York; 28 Lakeside Bidg, Chicago, 


Catalogues and circulars, containing descriptions of the above books, and many others sent on application, 








'Houtkamp & Cannon, Jcb Printers. 


372, 574,376 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
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SCHOOL HEATING 


tHe CELEBRATED DETROIT— 


BOLTON 
moo" HEATER. 


ee 
¥ Bef 


Nashville 

Public 

School, 

Nashville, Iii. 

Heated and 

Ventilated 

with our 

BOLTON oa A ee ny 

HEATER i Fr ieee EE! Everything for the Sehoolroom. 
SYSTEM. dilettante on a 


A. 


PDD ——* 


“TI take pleasure in saying the Bolton Hot Water Heater in use in the Nashville Public | ‘ 
School Building has given excellent satisfaction. Teachers, pupils, patrons and janitors unite 
in pronouncing it incomparably superior toany other eyetem in use. | a e 
pectfully, ‘ 
Nashville, Ill, May 19, 1892. ROBERT PENCE, Supt. Nashville Schools,” 


- sevececnesnennnn-=----- 


THe RTnoT.STON  Sehool Furniture Co. 


Derrorr Heartine AND Ligutine Co. 
LIEB AND WICHT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK: 126 LIBERTY STREET CHICAGO: 88 LAKE STREET. | NEW YORK: SIDNEY, OHIO. CHICAGO: 
BOSTON: 42 PEARL STREET. ST. LOUIS: 414 N. BROADWAY. 


Send for Illustrated Book, “WARMTH FOR WINTER HOMES.” | 74 Fifth Avenue, 307-809 Wabash Ave) 
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ESTABLISHED 1828. 


THE J. bk. MOPP TRON WORKS 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


APPROVED 


panitary Appliances 


FOR 


All Classes of Buildings. 


Demorest’s Patent Flushing-rim Wash- 
out Water Closet Range for use 
in Schools, Factories, 
Barracks, Etc. 


Copyright, 1891, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. PLate 979 G. 

This apparatus has been adopted by the Chicago School Board after a thorough trial of two years, and a large number of th 
are now in use. It is absolutely sure in operation, very simple in principle and easily put up. The Cistern is automatic in operal 
and can be regulated to flush at any stated interval. The Range is furnished painted inside or porcelain lined, as desired. _ 
very largely used by the United States Government, School Boards, Factories, etc., throughout the country. Write for illustrated) 
scriptive circular. We also manufacture all Hot Water Heaters, Combination Hot Water and Hot Air Heaters, all Hot Air Heal 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains for Streets and Parks, Stable Fixtures and fine Plumbing Fixtures. 





